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u The table you see is Sjdstrom's latest 


library innovation the “wrap-around” 





table. So named because the VICON top / Ww - 
wraps right around the edges as shown VICON is a 
resillent—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when ad a\ Jb 

banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. & 
> we 
It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would Y Y 
Because it's beautifu Wrap-around tables can = we 

be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown Details : 


Give groupings 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query 
an informal air 
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omuplon 


ORLD 
with such astonishing ra- 


events transpire 

pidity these days that there 
is little time to savor those which 
bring us joy or mourn over those 
which are saddening. So it was that 
news of Alaska’s admission to statehood 
all too soon yielded front page space to 
anxious discussion of whether we or Rus- 
sia would first send monkey or man to the 
moon. 

The Alaska news, as you will recall, broke 
suddenly in the closing weeks of Congress 
on June 30, 1958, to be exact. The editorial 
program for the 1959 edition was already 
a heavy one, involving the addition, rewrit- 
ing, or revision of a large number of articles. 

With shocked incredulity we received 
the preliminary editorial report on what 
would be involved if we should attempt to 
make all the changes in the 1959 edition 
that the admission of Alaska to statehood 
required. Every day the preliminary figure 
increased until finally we learned that more 
than 500 pages would need rewriting or 
revising. Many of these pages had already 
been revised and okayed for publication. 

There were skeptics (I was among them) 
who said the entire job couldn't be done 
in the brief period before binding had to 
begin. There were braver souls who said 
that it had to be done and so it could be. 
And done it was. So when you get your 
copy of the 1959 edition of Compton's don’t 
look at it merely as another edition of an 
encyclopedia. You are actually viewing once 
of the major miracles of modern publishing 

Most obvious of the changes necessitated 
by Alaska’s admission was, of course, a new 
article on Alaska, the State, which replaced 
and sent to the wastebasket a new article on 


Alaska, the Territory. A new article on the 





comment 


regions of the United States had 
to be overhauled page by page, 
and a new region, Alaska, added. 
And that was only the begin- 
ning. 

Local pride was often hit hard. 
Lebanon, Kansas, lost its title as the geo- 
graphical center of the United States, and 
that honor now belongs to Castle Rock, 
South Dakota. Mt. Whitney, long the high- 
est mountain in the United States, is now 
relatively in the foothills, for 14 mountains 
in Alaska are higher. Locating all the spots 
that required changes became a sort of game. 
Even the innocent-looking little sentence 
“The 


States” was pounced upon, for of course 


Eskimos live north of the United 


that is no longer true. Now Eskimos live in 
the United States. 
Isn't it a good thing the admission of 


Hawaii will not be decided by a vote of 


encyclopedia editors—or is it ? 


when 


SUALLY Willy 


Compton's, he is so involved in 


Ley visits 


some editorial job that there is little 

time for v isiting. Last week the pressure was 

off, for his new article on Space Travel was 

already at the printers. So there was time 

for questions, and at luncheon, especially, 
they came thick and fast 

Part of the conversation involved tech- 

| know 


what impressed me most was the calmness 


nical matters of which little, but 


of the scientist who knows as contrasted 
with the nervous, worried chatter that char- 
acterizes so many of today's telecasts and 
news stories. What Willy Ley’s views of the 
world situation are I don't know, but there 


is something in the quiet assurance of the 
man that is very relaxing to tense nerves 


EE 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Would you buy high school textbooks 


for elementary school children? 


Of course you wouldn’t, but the ques- 
tion points up the difference between 
Britannica Junior and other reference 
sets. Many others include material for 
high school, thus limiting the space they 
can give to elementary subjects. But in 
Britannica Junior every page is designed 
to meet the ever-increasing interests of 
the elementary school pupil. 

This is especially important in meet- 
ing today’s need for greater science 
coverage. Britannica Junior includes 


WORKBOOK - 


CHEMISTRY 





the important current events in science 
as well as the background information. 
The current edition, for example, con- 
tains an account of the launching of 
the U.S. earth satellite, Explorer I—and 
was delivered to schools and libraries 
only 17 days after the event was an- 
nounced! 

For your free copy of the new teaching 
aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send a 
postcard request to John R. Rowe, Dept. 
148MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


of - Britannica Junior 


went” wt oe 


7 
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You Saw Their 


Tell Them 


fdvertisement in the 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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MARCH COVER 


Andrew Nelson and Edward 
Graham of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising created 
the brilliant poster for National 
Week 1959, which has 


been entered in 


agency 


Library 
already several 
important art competitions. It is 


used on the cover of this month’s 


ALA Bulletin through the cour- 
tesy of the National Library 


Week staff, whose cooperation is 
deeply appreciated. The reproduc- 
tion in six colors is by Connecti- 
cut Printers, Hartford. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the world. Its 
opinions should be regarded as 


ALA 


library authors’ 


their own unless endorse- 


ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Simplify ‘‘Overdue Routines”’ 
with this Multi-copy Form! 


THIRD NOTICE we 


| secon NOTICE PLE i; ‘ie the con cme book(s} 
| AUTHOR 


a 


E E (s) 
Please return the fo lowing overdue book 
A R M l N D R es 


TITLE 
AUTHOR 
tomy of a Murder my © 


Ana ” 
The White Witch 


The Sound of Thunder 


Traver 
Goudge 
Caldwell 


John W. Smith 


t 
2205 Main Stree 
Onondaga, New York 


ONONDAGA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
400 MAIN STREET 


ONONDAGA, NEW YORK oe 
\ 


Here’s a new, timesaving way to control Overdue 


Book Notices. One typing and you have three 
completed forms — 


1. White, reminder notice 
2. Yellow, second notice 


3. Pink, third notice — may also be used for 
your library record 


You save typing time and checking time. No 
need to go back to the registration files or other 
book records when notices beyond the first are sent. 
No repetition — no duplication. 


No. 671 White Window Envelopes 
for mailing Overdue Notices. Size — 
5% x3%% inches. May be ordered 
with or without library imprint. 


No. 673 Overdue Notices may be ordered with 
or without library imprint. 


Please write for samples and prices! 


library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


At its 1958 conference in San Francisco the Re- 
Committee of ALA’s 
Division established a Sub- 
The 


subcommittee will serve “as a coordinating body 


sources Resources and 


Technical Services 


committee on Micro-publishing Projects. 
to which publishers who wish to inaugurate mi- 
cro-publishing projects may turn for advice from 
librarians, and to which librarians may turn for 
advice when they are considering purchasing 
proposed micro-publishing projects.” 

The subcommittee has requested Richard Har- 
ALA. to 


provide a focal point for its activities. Mr. Har- 


well, associate executive director of 


well will maintain a file of proposed micro- 
publishing projects and will be in a position to 
coordinate work by informing sponsors of proj- 
ects, whether or not similar efforts are under way 


ALA 


headquarters. A note to him listing projects now 


somewhere else. He should be addressed at 


active or proposed will be of considerable help in 
establishing an effective record of current activi- 


In his report for the Committee on Resources 
of RTSD at San Francisco, Chairman Ralph 
Ellsworth noted: “The subcommittee will offer to 
explore with any sponsor or producer of micro- 
copy the relative merits and potential market for 
any specific proposal, and advise as to whether 
a given project is really needed in its originally 
proposed scope and form, or whether some more 
selective scope or different format or other solu- 
tion might be better. The subcommittee also will 
serve as a channel for inviting the consideration 
of producers in discovering ways and means of 
bringing into being other worth-while microcopy 
projects suggested by librarians and scholars, or 
developed from studies of needs undertaken by 
itself.”"—R. C. Swank, chair- 
man, Vicro-publishing Proj- 
ects, Resources and Technical Services Division, 


the subcommittee 
Subcommittee on 


* 


A survey of the Norfolk Public Library by 
Keith Doms of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
and R. Russell Munn of the Akron Public Library 
has been published under the title Library Service 
for Norfolk, Virginia. A limited number of copies 
are available to those who are willing to send 17 


ties and available micropublications. cents to cover mailing costs; address the library. 


Martin Alonso 
ENCICLOPEDIA DEL IDIOMA 


\ monumental work—more than three times the number of words contained 
in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. The Spanish language of today as 
used in Spain and throughout the different countries of Latin America. Con- 


tains etymologies, medieval forms, technical terms. ‘Twelve years in preparation. 


Madrid 1958-9 
3 vols. half lea. 
$72.75 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW WORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


g1 EAST 10rH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Katharine Hyatt has resigned as president of the 

Armed Section of the Public 

Library Association because of illness. Elizabeth 

Kennedy, librarian, | 

San Diego, is the new president of the Section. 
* 


Forces Librarians’ 


. S. Naval Training Center, 


Library 
Public 
Trustee. The first issue contains a message from 
the president of AALT, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore; 
AALT Action Development 
Committee, reprinted from the April 1958 ALA 
Bulletin; and “Putting the Report to Work,” by 
Carl H. 
further 
write Mrs. 
Rock, Ark. 


Association of 


The 


has begun 


(American Trustees 


publication of the Library 


the report of the 


the committee. For 
about this new 
1807 Battery 


Read. chairman of 
periodical 
Street. Little 


information 


Moore at 


* 
“The best nation’s culture re- 
mains what it has always been since the days of 
attitude books. If any 


plea ought to be made constantly and forcibly in 


single test of a 


Gutenberg—its toward 


the United States, it is a plea for a great increase 
books.” {/lan 


Vevins speaking at the 1958 conference of the 


in the purchase and use of 


California Library Association, as reported in 


UCI \ Librarian. 
, * 


The handbook of information for the Lincoln 


Sesquicentennial, available from the Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, National Archives Building, 
Washington 25, 
grams 


suggestions for pro- 
1959. Many 
ideas are adaptable to library exhibits, lectures, 
or book lists. 


contains 


for each month of of these 


* 
“We hear 


and secondary education, of higher education, of 


today much discussion of elementary 
the educational needs of out-of-school youth, and 
of the learning activities which should be pro- 
vided for the aging (and we usually mean by 
‘the aging’ those who have retired). As I listen to 


get the 


ec 


many of these discussions, | sometimes 


idea that the ‘busy people. the people who are 
doing the world’s work, the people between the 
ages of 25 and 65, constitute the neglected group 
in this so-called ‘life-cycle program.’ These are 
the people who desperately need the findings of 
research as those findings are released; these are 
the people who need to relearn some content 
which has been forgotten or which seemed so un- 
related to life 25 years ago that is was never 
really learned. 

. Sometimes I think we should be reminded 
that continuing education really means a planned 
program with continuity from the cradle to the 
ever-increasing importance for 


grave with an 


that part of the life-cycle when the individual 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 


work of all 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 


out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


proof construction 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in the 
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meeps 


Copy 
from 
microfilm 
Bitoni cee 
OO aes] 


Just tquch the button on your 


“Thermo-Fax” Microfilm Reader-Printer 


ADD FLEXIBILITY to your microfilm operations. Use the machine that’s both a 
reader and printer—yet costs little more than a good reader alone! 
You simply touch the button on your ‘“Thermo-Fax”’ Microfilm Reader-Printer 
—seconds later you get a work-size, error-free enlargement. With whatever filing 
system you’re using—16mm or 35mm 
film on reels, in jackets or filing cards— 
this combination machine works with 
speed and accuracy to give new life to 
your microfilm. 


PICK the film you want to PUSH the button. Seconds For a convincing demonstration, mail the 


copy. Dial it in on the big, later you get a clear enlarge 


bright reader screen ment automatically! coupon now. 


TMiienesora (inine ano JJAnuracturinG COMPANY. 
.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. TG-39, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Name 
Company 
Address 


Zone 
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is at the peak of his career and is indeed very 


busy. Since this individual is very busy, he will 


not tolerate a low grade of education or un- 
his time.” 
director, 


Founda- 


economical procedures in the use of 

From an address by Maurice F. Seay, 
Division of Education, W. K. Kellogg 
tion. The complete address is being published in 
Adult Education. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES PUBLICATIONS 


The National 


because the 


Association of State Libraries has 
disbanded (American 
of State Libraries as a division of ALA will per- 


extra 


Association 


form the same functions. The files and 


proceedings and publications have 
transferred to ALA 
publications of the National 
still in 


ganization. 


copies ot 
headquarters. Four 
\ssociation of State 
at the time of the 
These will be 


copy 


been 


Libraries 
dissolution of the o1 


were print 


distributed free to any library wishing a 


as long as the supply lasts. 


Check-list of Legislative 
of the United States of America, 
by Grace E. MacDonald. 1938. 

Check-list of Statutes of the United States of 


Journals of States 


( ompiled 


The 3B's 


specialists in 


{merica, Including Revisions, Compilations, 

Digests, Codes and Indexes, 

Grace E. MacDonald. 1937. 

with Bibliographical Notes, 
Emendations and Additions to the Check 
List of Session Laws, compiled by Ervin H. 
Pollack. 1941. 

Supplement Check List of Legislative Journals 
of the States of the United States of 

compiled by William S. Jenkins. 


compiled by 


1 Supplement 


{meric a, 
1943. 
Duplicate 
any library requesting them. 


proceedings will also be mailed to 
There is a supply 
for most of the Requests 
for books and proceedings should be sent to the 
Association of State Libraries at ALA 
May 29, 1959. 


proceedings will be 


vears not listed below. 


(American 
headquarters before 
NASL 


in the 


kept 


Proceedings of the 


Conterence 
ALA 


conterences are 


on file archives. 
print and are 

ALA headquar- 
1900, 10th 


1913, 22nd 


following out of 
needed to complete the file at 
ters: Ist—1898, 2nd—1899, 3rd 
1907. 11th—1908, 15th—1912, 16th 
1919, 26th—1923, 27th—1924, 30th—1927. If 
any library having duplicate copies for these 
to the AAStL office. it 


would be much appreciated. 


vears would send them 


ea 


Ay 


BOOK 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 


SSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSHS SHS HSH SH SH SSH SSOOOOOOOOSY 


All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote .. . assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job —_ 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AILOS 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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...for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 
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NEW 


* SPRING BOOKS 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 
MYSTERY HAUNTS THE FAIR by Annette Turngren 


The mid-western town of Garland is in an uproar when the town’s 
leading family suddenly withdraws its gift of an island for a town 
park. Young Margaret Ellender is determined to find out why. 
With the aid of an old diary, she solves the mystery, saves the island 
for the town, and finds a new romance. $2.95 


WHITE COLLAR GIRL by Marjory Hall 


All her life Alix Whitney has resisted change, always holding on to 
the known and familiar. When her family announces she is to attend 
an out-of-town secretarial school, she is depressed and frightened. 
But business school turns out to be more interesting than Alix 
expected, and new friends help her develop into a person willing 
to face life bravely. $2.95 


BEYOND THE FRONTIER by Frankiin Folsom 


At the beginning of the American Revolution, Horatio Jones, not 
yet 18, is already a veteran Indian fighter. Captured and ‘‘adopted”’ 
by the Senecas, he still finds a way to serve the cause of freedom. 
An action-packed, fast-moving story, based on the true adventures 
of a Revolutionary patriot. $2.95 


STRANGE CASE AT WILLOWOOD fy Lois Sneving 


Sally Eastman has just graduated from high school and is determined 
to be a nurse. She gets a job as companion to aged Julia Ainsley, 
owner of the crumbling, forbidding country house, Willowood. Then 
strange things happen, for something is hidden in the mansion’s 
ghostly locked chambers, something that many people want. A 
taut, suspense-filled story. $2.95 


FIFTY FATHOM KLONDIKE by Stewart Sterling 


The biggest boat Dave MacKim, mountain boy, has ever been in 
is a fishing skiff—until the night he signs on board the Blue Horse, 
a Florida coast shrimper. Also aboard are a quick-tempered captain, 
a rough-and-tumble cook, and Jack, a boy of his own age. How Dave 
fights against man and sea adds up to a salty yarn crammed with 
thrills. $2.95 


CAROL OF LONG CHANCE MINE sy Helen Reynolds 


Young Carol Sutherland has spent her whole life in a small Canadian 
mining town, deep in the mountains. When her father is rushed 
off to a hospital, Carol accompanies him, even though she is terrified 
at being on her own in a large city. Hardships and heartaches follow, 
but Carol meets them with courage and helps to build a happy future 
for herself and her father. $2.95 


CHOOSE THIS DAY- A Junior Novel by Hannah Sarver 


Angela Forbes, 16, feels she is old enough to get married and have 
a home of her own. But Mrs. Forbes doesn’t approve of Angela’s 
suitor, and sends her to school at Fort Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Here Angela tastes the life of the pioneer and weighs it against life 
in London. How Angela finds the right course to follow makes a 
tender and heart-warming story. $2.95 


Write for free catalogue of teen-age books 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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Carer ererereeeneserets 
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eeeeeenee® 


or euenseerees 


STANDS 8th Shelf - 


greater capacity 
ALONE! 


THE 

TRUE 

UNIT TYPE 

OF BOOKSTACK 
WITH 

STABLE 
RIGIDITY ! 


al 
Web Stiffener > 
for added strength 


LIBRARY BUREAU STEEL BOOKSTACK 


TRADEMARK 


A freestanding but rigid bookstack that resists motion or distortion 
is a true unit type bookstack it's a LipRaRY BuReEAU Steel Bookstack! 

Only Liprary BuREAU integrally joins a unique steel stabilizer to 
the uprights of the bookstack to provide permanently stable rigidity. 
As a result, even if shelves are loaded unevenly, there is not the slight 
est vertical deflection or horizontal variance from the original setting 

It’s a true unit type bookstack because you still have interchangeable 
shelves of various widths. And naturally, there are the cost-saving 
advantages of standard construction 

Yet, there’s more — an eighth shelf — which may be easily attached 
on standard 90” high uprights. You'll require fewer units to accommo- 
date your present books or this eighth shelf can be added later as 
your collection expands 

Write for full details in a colorfully illustrated brochure LB741 


Flemington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1332, 315 Fourth Aven:e, New York 10, N.Y 
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Catalog Use Study 


DIRECTOR’S REPORT BY SIDNEY L. JACKSON; 
VACLAV MOSTECKY, ed. 
96 pages. Paper, $2.25 


* “A monumental effort to improve the card catalog by consider- 
ing the needs and habits of its users. Those who subscribe to 
this sensible approach will profit from a careful reading of the 
report.” —College and Research Libraries 
“A definitive addition to the literature of cataloging.” —wSpecial 
Librarie 8. 

“This comprehensive study and its findings will be of interest 
to all librarians, library administrators and catalogers.” — 
Bulletin of Bibliography. 


A Study of Factors Influencing 


College Students to Become Librarians 


AGNES LYTTON REAGAN. 
120 pages. Paper, $2.75 


* “This monograph |ACRL Monograph No. 21] should be read 
by every college librarian who has a genuine interest in stu- 
dents and a manifest belief in the worth of librarianship... . 
It is also recommended for reading by every librarian—school, 
public, or special—who is interested in securing new and excel- 
lent personnel for the library profession... . : A well-organized 
and scholarly attempt to identify and study factors ... which 
may influence students in their choice of librarianship as a 
career.”’—College and Research Libraries. 


From your usual dealer, or— 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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MORE-BOOKS 
-THAN-SPACE 
_ PROBLEM? 


oi Hamilton COMPO stacks 
double book capacity 
in present space 


COMPO stack’s exclusive drawer-type 
Hamilton . . . single source 


sliding shelves hold twice as many books for complete library stacks 


— yet every book is in easy reach. Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 
brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 


Fingertip pressure slides shelves ond magazine rocks plus special cus- 
tom built units. Write today for free 


: ° is aa | | li- 

out for instant accessibility from front, ibtage sanenchar: dlgaggs aaa 
, brary storage problem 

sides or open range ends. 

COMPO stack’s vertical shelf adjustments 


accommodate many different book sizes. 


WORLD LEADER IN PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL 


President Greenaway spoke as a librarian and as 
chairman of the ALA Committee on National 
Week to state directors of NLW and 
other representatives at a meeting held during 
Vidwinter. 


Library 


May I emphasize and clarify a few points re- 
garding National Library Week as our 
round long-range educational program of public 


year- 


relations for libraries. 

Increasingly we are working on the premise 
that while the Week itself is a device to make 
libraries news, it really is a focal point of pub- 
licity for a continuing program of support and 
use of libraries. The involvement of many people 
and organizations in creating it; the months of 
arousing interest; the new or strengthened con- 
tacts with government, business, education, and 
communications, as well as with individuals, have 
been built, continued, and followed up. These all 
constitute a broad public relations program. Na- 
tional Library Week’s greatest and broadest aim 
is to increase the national respect and use of li- 
braries and to develop good library service ac- 
cording to the standards already accepted, look- 
ing forward to the development of new standards 
Ww here needed. 

As we go about this business of National Li- 
brary Week let us remind ourselves 

1. That the potential of the Library Week pro- 
ram to affect statewide library development will 
realized through the enlistment of top 


g 
best be 
leadership in each community. This means: a) 
not trying to do all the planning ourselves, 
though this may appear to us the quickest and 
most efficient way to organize our programs; b) 
overcoming the reluctance to approach the most 
important and powerful people in all fields and 
the tendency to work only with people who are 
committed to intellectual library 
matters; and c) realizing that libraries cannot 
side-step politics, political pressures, or politi- 


already and 


cians any more than public education can. There 
is a vast difference between having library serv- 
ice used as a political pawn and a judicious use 
of political patterns to achieve our objectives. 
2. Of the necessity of overcoming any lingering 
still have that libraries, 
their materials and services, are for those who 
seek them out of their own accord. The concept 


thought that we may 


of the library as a vital center of ideas and in- 


formation, related to everybody’s life and inter- 


Emerson Greenaway, guest editor 


est, must still be 
the population. Just ask yourself what the per- 
centage of registration of borrowers is in your 


“sold” to a great majority, of 


own community. 

3. That we still need to develop better under- 
standing of state and national library develop- 
ment programs, and to consider local needs and 


objectives within this broader context. 

1. That large and strong public libraries in 
each state have a leadership responsibility to the 
rest of the state, where programs of public re- 
lations and library service may not be so well 
and thoroughly developed. 

5. That we can always do a better job of pub- 
lic relations, even though many of us feel that 
we are already doing a good one. National Li- 
brary Week can add new dimensions to our pro- 
gram, especially in working indirectly through 
more people and thus extending the effects of the 
work of the library. 

6. That though some of us may believe we 
have reached a saturation point where building, 
collection, and staff are already used to the ut- 
most, in most instances the library can extend its 
services to those not now served. The nature of a 
healthy growth is demand and supply. Some we 
may have to awaken to a demand for library 
service, as it may well be latent. New buildings, 
increased appropriations, more staff and reading 
materials will come only when enough people 
know that they can have them if they want them 
badly enough to tax themselves to get them. 

7. That careful attention should be given to the 
kind of publicity and the kind of activities that 
will help most in furthering carefully thought- 
out objectives. Undirected publicity, no matte 
how good otherwise, does not take full advantage 
of the situation. It must focus attention on local 
needs and opportunities. 

8. Finally, that we must be 


phasize that good library service, like anything 


prepared to em- 
else of quality be it good schools or good drink- 
ing water—costs money. Bargain library service 
is. in the long run, no bargain. People will not 
be interested in the library just because someone 
thinks it is a worthy 
rather for 


institution, or because it is 


each individual the 


“What does that li- 


hoary with age 
question must be answered 
brary have for me?” 


and again 


- 


We are going to succeed again 


and again, I hope. 





memo 


to 
members 





COLLEGE ANO UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS SHOULD MAKE CERTAIN THAT THEIR LIBRARY FACILITIES 





RE inc DEO IN THE INVENTORY OF XISTING FACILITIES PHASE OF THE COLLEGE ANO 
NIVERSITY FACILITIES SURVEY BEING MADE BY THE e Je UFFICE OF LCOUCATION. THe 
-ONGRESS, STATE LEGISLAT RES, AND ALL WHO PARTICIPATE IN PLANNING PLANT EXPAN= 


SION FOR THE INCREASING ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION WILL NEED SUCH INFORMA 








TION THe INVENTORY WILL ALSO BE USEFUL IN LOCAL, STATE, AND REGIONAL PLANNINGe 
INSTRUCTIONS AND REPORT FORMS FOR THE INVENTORY WERE SENT TO THE PRESIOENTS OF 
ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SEVERAL MONTHS AGO. IF INQUIRY REVEALS 
THESE WERE NOT RECEIVED, Re e LUGENE HIGGINS, SPECIALIST FOR HYSICAL 
ACILITILS, e Ye FFICE F COUCATION, WASHINGTON . e e, SH LO BE NOTIFIED. 
UBLI 1BRARY SERVICE TO CHILOREN WILL BE FEATURED IN THE ApRit ALA BULLETIN 
INCLUDED WILL BE A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE TWO TUDLES NOW UNOER WAY WHICH ARE 


FOUNDATION. THE TwO STUDIES 


SUPPORTED BY GRANTS MADE TO ALA BY THE LO VOMINIO 
HILOREN ANDO 


1S BEING CONOUCTEC BY THE 


s 

COVER RGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS IN PUBLIC LIERARY SERVICE TO 
ERSONNEL STUDY OF CHILOREN'S SERVICES. HE FORMER 
se 


CHOOL F LIFRARY IC HENCE AT WESTERN RESERVE Nive SITY; THE LATTER BY THE 


LiBRARY ADMINISTRATION DiviSION F THE ALA. 
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THAT THE PROPOSED EW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


THE CXECUTIVE DOARD 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
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FOR ALA BE ERECTEO OWN THE SITE OF THE PRESENT BU! 
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ESTABLISHED THE ALA HEADQUARTER UILOING COMMITTE >ROCEED WITH PLAN FOR 

41—€ BUILOING. INVITEO TO SERVE ON THE ,OMMITTEE ARES LOwin Ce AusSTIN, ALA 
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N WMENT TR TEE AN MEMBER F THE FIRM OF SIDLE IN DURGESS & OMITH, 
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HICAGO, ILLINOIS; HERMAN H, F LER, MEMBER OF COUNCIL AND DIRECTOR OF LIBRAR= 
USTEE AND 
JOHN HALL 
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1ES, NIVERSITY OF CHICAGOS LOWARD HOPKINSON, JRey ALA CNOOWME 
MEMBER OF THE FIRM F REXEL & VLOMPANY, HELADELPHIA, TENNSYLYV 


URLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY; 
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acoes, ALA Executive Board MEMBER ANDO LIBRARIAN, NE 
RY; GERTRUDE 
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‘ARCH 117 wiTH THE ALA LNOOWMENT TRUSTEES. « AUSTIN, 
JF UHICAGO, MRe LOWARD HOPKINSON, JURey OF PHILADELPHIA, AND ALA TREASURER 
EALOCK. THE 2UBCOMMITTE is MPOSEO OF THE FFICERS F THE ASSOCIATION: 
R 1OENT REENAWAY, rRest ENT=CLECT rOwWELL, SECOND VicE=rRESI!I ENT 1OGWAY, 


TREASURER SEALOCK ANDO EXECUTIVE IRECTOR CLIFT. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE POST=WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ECuROPEAN TouR (SEE ALA BuLLETin, JAN '59 

















HAVE BEEN ALTERED BY THE COMPASS AVEL BUREAU, INC. WHEN THE CXECUTIVE BOoaRD 

ENDORSEC THI R AT ITS N "NBER } Pace MEETING THE ARRANGEMFNTS OFFERED 

Y MPASS IN EO THE E F CHARTERED PLANES AT A SUBSTANTIAL SAVING IN 

ARE VEB THE tLCONOMY CLAS TRAVEL. FOLLOWING NOTIFICATION OF ALA SPONSORSHIP, 
RAVEL. BUREAU THEN F NO THAT !tT C€ LO NOT CHARTER PLANE N ALA'S BEHALF. 

T N Ww PLAN TO FFER tCCONOMY LASS |RAVEL wiTH AN IN REASE in Cc T ANC a >ROB= 


L ECREASE IN THE NUMPER THAT 





Ive AR REGRETS THAT THE WHICH 'tT BASED ALA SPONSORSHIP 
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RNEC . > E ERRONEOUS. WHILE THE T JR FFERS INTERESTING ANDO APPARENTLY 
WELL PLANNED VISITS TO LIBRARIES, TH COaRD SUGGESTS THAT MEMBERS MAY NOW WISH 
T COMPARE THE ADVANTAGES F THI OUR WITH OTHER CCONOMY FLIGHTS AVAILABLE 


H THEIR WN TRAVEL AGENTS. 
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THE FINAL GENERAL SESSION AT THE 1959 WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, AT WHICH THE PRESIDENT 
oF ALA For 1959-60 wILL BE INSTALLED, WILL BE A OimneER MEETING UNDER PLANS 
APPROVED AT MiOWINTER BY THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE. OTHER GENERAL 


SESSIONS WILL BE HELD JuNe 22 at 8 PM, June 23 at 4:30 PM, June 24 ar 8:30 PM, 
ano June 25 at 9 PM; THE FINAL GENERAL SESSION WILL BE HELD JuNE 26 at 7:30 PM. 


CounciIL MEETINGS WILL BE HELD JUNE 22 at 10 AM ano June 24 at 2 PM (ano wITH 
THe Executive Boaro at 8:30 AM on June 22). 


THE PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BuoGeTt ComMITTEE WILL MEET DURING THE AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING OF JUNE 19 AND THE MORNING OF JUNE 20, 


THe Executive Board witt MEET AT 10 AM OW JuNE 21, at 2 PM on JuNE 21, JUNE 23, 
June 25, ano At 10 AM ano 2 PM on JuNE 27. 


THe MemBersHie MEETING WILL BE HELD ON JUNE 26 aT 2 PM, RATIFICATION OF 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS WILL BE ONE OF THE ITEMS ON THE 
AGENDA FOR THIS MEETING. 


INCLUDED IN HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MiOWINTER MEETING IN THIS ISSUE IS A REPORT ON SOME 
OF THE ACTIVITIES PLANNED FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK BUT WE WOULD LIKE TO CALL 
YOUR ATTENTION TO A FEW OTHER FEATURES. R. R. BowkeR Cow 1S PRODUCING A 
BROCHURE EMPHASIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF READING ILLUSTRATEO BY WALT KELLY, 
CREATOR OF POGO. CLIFTON FADIMAN IS DOING AN ARTICLE FOR THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 
on "80 Booxs Every Home SHouto Have." THts WEEK WILL ALSO HAVE A VERY STRIKING 
COVER PAGE WITH THE NLW THEME. AUTHORS SUCH AS Bruce CaTTON, HENRY STEELE 
ComMAGER, FANNIE HuRST, HARRY OVERSTREET AND JOHN STEINBECK ARE WRITING PIECES 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED BY SEVERAL NEWSPAPER MAJOR SYNDICATES. 


It Looks as tf NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1959 IS GOING TO BE EVEN BIGGER AND 
BETTER THAN THE LAST. READ PRESIDENT GREENAWAY'S EDITORIAL IN THIS ISSUE FOR 
WHAT IT CAN MEAN TO LIBRARIES. 


“Rarec.* Saye 


Davio H. CrirtT 
Feeruary 1959 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D. C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
Midwinter Meeting, January 24-30, 1960. 
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ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
by Lucille E. Hein 


Here are multitudes of answers to the inevitable 
cry—"“What can I do now?"’—with special ideas for the 
child who is confined to bed and the child who is 
traveling. 

There are also some practical ideas for introducing 
a child to the adult world and for selecting a child's 
gift. The final chapters contain tips on giving children 
the most important gifts of all—social stability, self- 
respect, faith, etc. $3.50 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 
by Mary L. Chenault 


Recipes as simple as ABC for everything from appe- 
tizers to desserts. Busy wives will love this book be- 
cause all the recipes are a breeze to prepare, and taste 
absolutely delicious. (Husbands like that too!) Of 
special interest are the new and interesting ways of 
preparing such ordinary foods as beans, squash, and 
carrots. Also included are tips on how to cut that 
grocery bill. (Something else husbands go for!) Big 
readable type. $3.75 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


by Julius Fischbach 


30 entertaining stories that instruct children in the 
Christian way of life. Aimed directly at the needs and 
interests of boys and girls of junior and primary age, 
each story vividly illustrates a Christian ideal and 
applies it to everyday living. Included are talks for 


special days in the church. $2.25 





ae NG DON PRESS NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto. In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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YOUR VOCATIONAL 
ADVENTURE 


by Jesse C. Burt 


A highly readable book for high school and first- 
year college-age youth to acquaint them with present- 
day job opportunities and trends and to help them 
understand the importance of making the right voca- 
tional choice. Contains up-to-date information such as 
educational requirements, salary, and opportunity for 
advancement. 

Charts, check lists, and tables are included to moti 
vate the reader. Activities and projects are listed at 
the end of each chapter, making this a book for groups 
and individuals. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 





WITH CHRIST IN THE CARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe $1.50 
| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russel! Bowie $1.25 
| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by James Sutherland Bonnell $1.25 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb $3.00 
INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff $1.75 
PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Cari A. Glover $2.25 
DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by G. Ernest Thomas $2.00 
DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME by Martha Meister Kiely $1.75 
GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW by Charles M. Crowe $2.75 
HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY by K. Morgan Edwards $2.50 


STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS by Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner 
Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1.00 


IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR by Scudder M. Parker $2.95 
THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY by Marvin T. Judy $3.00 
FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY by Walter G. Muelder $6.00 
OUR JEWISH NEICHBORS by Edward Zerin Paper, $1.00 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. ABINGDON PRESS , 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C, Lothian, Melbourne 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Eneye lope dia offers 
a New Dinme ‘nsion in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation youcan possibly getin an encyclopedia. 

\ total of 1,719 articles have been added or 


Catholic Church, results of the [.G.Y. and 
many more such timely subjects. Willy Ley 
contributes a fascinating article on Space 
Travel. Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets 
have be ene omple te ly up- -date d and e xpande “d 
again. A new, brilliantly executed sequence 
of full-color acetate transparencies vividly 
portray the internal structures of the 
human body. No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia 


revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th is recommended by every Educational and 
State; Pope John XXIII as head of the Library Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 
FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
2: Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 
WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


by Richard B. Harwell 
Associate Executive Director, American Library Association 


\ new and important service to librarians will 
he made possible by ALA’s Library Technology 
Project. which will be established as a part of 
(LA headquarters activities within the next 
few weeks. The project will systematize avail- 
able data about library equipment and sup- 
plies and serve as an information center for 
librarians. It will be supported by a grant of 
$136.395 to ALA from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Incorporated. 
“Library Technol- 
ozy: A 


Program on 


Standards 
Sup- 
plies and  Equip- 
ment” is the full offi- 
cial designation of 
the new operation. 
edit- 
ing, and publication 


Compilation, 
of present — stand- 
ards for equipment 
widely used in li- 


braries (whether or 


Harwell 


not designed as li- 

brary equipment) will be the project’s major 
program in its first phase. An information 
service to answer mail or telephone queries 
will be work 
as possible. Current standards are expected 
to be collected handbook by the 
end of the program’s first year. Reports of 


established as early in the 


into a 


additional information will then be made 
available to librarians through a regular de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin and through the 
Library Technology Project Information Serv- 
ice, 

The Library Technology Project will have 
its own full-time director with an additional 
staff of four. An advisory committee has been 
appointed by Katharine Stokes. president of 
the Library Division. It in- 
Keith Doms, assistant director, Car- 


Library of Pittsburgh. 


Administration 
cludes: 


negie Pittsburgh. 





chairman; Ralph Blasingame, Jr., librarian. 
Pennsylvania State Library. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Donald Coney. librarian, General Library. 
University of California. Berkeley; John H. 
Ottemiller. associate librarian. Sterling Me- 
morial Library. Yale University, New Haven. 


Conn.; and M. Bernice Wiese. supervisor. 
School Libraries, Department of Education, 
Baltimore. Md. 

ALA’s 


supervision will be 
through Richard 


Harwell. associate 


administrative 


executive director 
and administrative 
officer of the head- 
quarters unit which 
includes the Li- 
brary Administra- 
tion Division. 


Ever since its 

founding in 1876. 

ALA has been 

Ottemiller deeply concerned 


with the materials of 
the library profession, and its definition of ma- 
terials has included supplies and equipment 
as well as books. In some areas—bindings. 
catalog card manufacture. and microphotog- 
raphy—its prestige and influence have helped 
greatly to bring about standardization. The 
same degree of standardization is desirable 
in many areas where it does not now obtain. 
The Library Technology Project should be a 
long step toward establishing further stand- 
ards. 

The project has grown out of a proposal 
drawn up in 1957 by Melville J. Ruggles of 
the Council on Library Resources. Its merits 
were carefully tested in a trial Library Tech- 
nology Feasibility Study conducted in 1958 by 
John H. Ottemiller. Associate University Li- 
brarian of Yale University. Mr. Ottemiller’s 


report was accepted by his advisory committee 
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and by the Board of Directors of the Library 
Administration Division. That acceptance has 
been rapidly followed by the Council’s grant 
for two years’ operation of the project and by 
work at ALA headquarters toward setting up 
the new office. 

In the course of the feasibility study Mr. 
Ottemiller made a thorough review of existing 
library literature relating to standards. He 
held seventeen meetings explaining the project 
in thirteen cities, attended by a total of 393 
In addition, he carried on a cor- 
respondence with librarians all over the 
United States and consulted experts among 


librarians. 


manufacturers and specialists on standards. 
His report on the desirability of the Library 
Technology Project is emphatic. “There can 
he no doubt,” he says, “that librarians will 
welcome a standards program.” 
He cites “indiscriminate and 
faulty buying” in explaining the need for the 


ey idence of 


project. “The group which is primarily inter- 
ested in a standards program,” he reports, “is 
the group representing the small college and 
public libraries. the governmental library and. 
in particular. the public school libraries. These 
librarians must use city or town purchasing 
systems controlled by purchasing agents who 
are not knowledgeable of library needs. As a 
result, inferior products are frequently pur- 
chased because of price rather than quality. 


REVISION OF LUMSPECS 


Minimum Specifications for Bindings for Lesser 
Used Materials for Libraries (LUMSPECS) 
were accepted by Council in June 1957 for a 
two-year period “after which they shall be re- 
examined for revision and issued as official speci- 
fications.” For the purpose of such re-examina- 
tion the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion Bookbinding Committee is interested in re- 
ceiving information from libraries making use 
of these spec ifications. They would appreciate as 
much information as can be supplied on extent 


of use, successes, failures, problems, criticism, 
suggestions for improvement, etc. Reports may 


be addressed to Smith, chairman. 
RTSD Bookbinding Committee, Binding Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


George E. 


These specifications were published in the Janu- 


{LA Bulletin. 


ary 1958 
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The evidence is that specifications, though 
sometimes used, are all too frequently ignored 
by suppliers because of failure to police the 
purchases, This is caused by lack of testing 
methods; and testing laboratories are not, 
therefore, prepared to undertake the testing of 
library products.” 

Although the Library Technology Project in 
its first operation will be primarily concerned 
with the systematizing of existing standards 
and its information service about them, a sec- 
ond phase of operation in which it will act as 
a testing laboratory is envisioned for it. Col- 
lection of available data is the logical and 
necessary first step. Mr. Ottemiller points out 
that a vast amount of standards information 
is already available and needs only to be col- 
lected to be of wide use in librarianship. “If 
these standards, specifications, and testing in- 
formation are brought together, evaluated. 
and rewritten from the librarians’ point of 
view,” he comments, “the American Library 
Association will take a long step forward in 
the beginning of a standards program.” 

The importance of the project is emphasized 
by Mr. Ottemiller’s estimate that American li- 
braries spend $60,000,000 each year on equip- 
ment and supplies. He reports that librarians 
are not only anxious for the development of 
a standards service but look forward to the 
further development of the project’s testing 
program and to the results of is function in the 
development of new equipment for libraries. 
Suggestions for new or redesigned equipment 
include such items as a practical, inexpensive 
copying device; an inexpensive microfilm 
reader; stainless, scuff-free paper-clips for 
use with archives; an automatic accessioning 
device; a permanent ink; a device to imprint 
an im- 
and sheet micro- 


call numbers on the spines of books: 
proved newspaper “stick”: 
film. 

The project is no boondoggle in gadgetry. 
It is designed to help libraries and librarians 
in basic areas of librarianship. It will provide 
an essential information service direct from 
ALA headquarters. It will conduct a continu- 
ing program of explanation of standards in 
appropriate articles in the ALA Bulletin. It 
will look to the future in planning an adequate 
testing program and in exploring and devel- 
oping avenues for further research. 
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NOTHING 






TO LOSE 


BUT 


OUR ROUTINES 


Work simplification is a systematic attempt 
to find an improved, easier, and more econom- 
ical way of doing a job. It has been called 
“The organized step-by-step application of 
plain common sense to the problem of finding 
better ways to do things.” 

Since libraries have many repetitive tasks, 
they lend themselves especially well to work 
simplification. Why then 
more of it? Certainly the 


hasn't there been 


great library pio- 
neers. such as Melvil Dewey and John Cotton 
Dana. were work simplifiers par excellence 
and methods improvers of genius. The Deci- 


Vr. Castagna is librarian of the Long Beach, 
California, public library. He says of this 
article: “Having read too depressingly many 
articles and also written a few, | am afraid, 
on ‘How I Run My Library Good, which ex- 
citedly describes some gimmick Jane Doakes 
perfected during the days hoops were worn 
inside skirts, | hesitated to accommodate the 
editor who wanted something on our work 
simplification program. However, in scanning 
the literature I found very little about this 
subject, and nothing telling how one library 
tried work simplification and what happened 
asa result.” 

This article £ains added interest from the 
fact that the Council on Library Reseources 
has made a grant to ALA for a two-year pilot 
Library Technology Project. Since this impor- 
tant project is still in the organization stage 
and has not begun to function, it should be 
noted that Mr. Castagna’s suggestions about 
the work that might be undertaken are entirely 
unofficial. 


Work simplification at the Long Beach Public Library 


by Edwin Castagna 


stacks rank as 


historic library methods improvements. How- 


mal Classification and open 
ever, these pioneers and many of their con- 
temporaries enjoyed high prestige and were 
such dominating personalities that their dis- 
into uncritical imitation. 
than simplification fol- 
Oh, there were technically 
creative librarians who contributed useful 
ideas. Baldwin and Marcus’, Library Costs 
and Budgets (R. R. Bowker, 1941) with its 


process chart, is a library landmark, and its 


ciples seemed awed 
Elaboration rather 


lowed in their wake. 


bibliography lists dozens of articles and a few 
books on “the character and cost of library 
operation.” Watson O'D. Pierce’s Work Meas- 
urement In Public Libraries (Social Science 
Research Council, 1949) is in the right diree- 
tion, although it is 
hard to see how it 
helps many librarians 
in a practical way. 
However. until 
Ralph Shaw adapted 
book 


charging there were 


microfilm — to 


few revolutionary 
More ré- 
the 


scientific 


changes. 


cently. with 





spread of 


Castagna 


management and _ its 
importance in courses in public and library 
administration, we find many exciting develop- 
ments in improvement of library methods and 
procedures. 

In the meager literature there is some di- 
vergence of opinion on who should be respon- 
sible for improving library processes. Meredith 


Bloss, in “Is Book Flow Too Slow?” (ALA 
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Bulletin, July-August 1953), holds that we are 
unable ourselves to deal with our work simpli- 
fication problem. Bloss wrote: 

An industrial management survey has been pur- 
chased by at least one public library in the past 
year or so, but there probably aren't more than a 
half-dozen libraries in the country that could af- 
ford this kind of study on their own. Then, too, 
the flow of books through the library is basically 
the same in one library as in another and proc- 
esses developed by one library might well be 


applicable generally. There is no particular 
reason for an individual library to have to pay 
the whole cost of working out a new circulation 
control system, for example, when a great many 


other libraries would benefit therefrom. 


Bloss speaks out for cooperative action among 
libraries, and it is encouraging that the Li- 
brary Technology Study, under the very able 
direction of John Ottemiller. is working to 
demonstrate the feasibility of such coopera- 
tive action, and to develop library equipment 
standards. work methods improvement, etc. 
Frank Gilbreth, 
study, has said, “Work Simplification must 
become a folkway.” Ralph Shaw, in “Scientific 
Management in the Library” ( Library Journal. 


who developed motion 


January 1947). in citing the Hoover study of 
waste in industry. wrote, “The greatest cause 
of waste is poor supervision. . . . Good super- 
vision implies study of performance on the 
job.” Shaw then cited improvements that have 
been accomplished by library staffs. He sug- 
gested that outside management consultants or 
more adequate training of librarians in the 
field of scientific management might be re- 
quired, and added, “Above all to be success- 
ful, it requires the cooperation of the entire 
staff.” 

The Long Beach Public Library was going 
along a few years ago in its customary 
routines when the staff met. through supply- 
ing films for his course. an instructor at our 
city college who was teaching motion and time 
study. Our film librarian, always quick to use 
ideas even from an unlikely source, saw great 
possibilities for the library. Soon three of us 
were back in night school. We took as our 
class project several of our most repetitive 
returning books—and 
developed improved methods for them. We 
made an 8mm film of our project, showed it in 


jobs and 


renewing 


the class, completed the course, and received 
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excellent grades. Although we did not fully 
realize it at the time, we were on the brink of 
a big methods improvement program. 

We began showing films on work simplifica- 
tion and methods improvement to the staff. 
reading. and holding discussions. Each super- 
visor was given a copy of “Putting Work 
Simplification to Work,” by H. S. Hall (pub- 
lished as Business Management Service Bul- 
letin No. 605 by the University of Illinois. 
Urbana. 1951). 

We welcome the work of the Council on 
Library Resources, eagerly anticipating its in- 
fluence on improved work methods for li- 
braries. and we envy those libraries that can 
afford outside consultants. Meanwhile, we have 
plunged in on our own and hope to continue 
swimming. learning as we go. We may be too 
optimistic to expect that every member of our 
staff will be a work simplifier and methods im- 
prover, but this is the way we are headed. 

In going about our work simplification job 
we keep in mind the six questions of function 
analysis, taken from “Supervisors Manage- 
ment Reminder” (DeWitt and Associates. 


1740 K Street. N.W., Washington, D.C.) : 


1. What is the function performed? There must 
be a clear conception of what constitutes the 
function and what are its relationships to other 
functions. 

2. Why is the function performed? This ques- 
tion is the most important of all. It yields the 
greatest return, often uncovering the fact that 
the usefulness of certain functions has long 


~ 


since passed. 

3. When is the function performed? This is a 
question of time. Can it be performed to even 
out work-load peaks here or elsewhere? 

4. Where is the function performed? Is it possi- 
ble that the function could be performed more 
effectively elsewhere? 


~ 


Who performs the function? Today’s critical 
personnel situation, especially in the super- 
visory grades, forces us to be ever on the alert 
to keep supervisory personnel from perform- 
ing routine clerical work, stenographers doing 
stenography, etc. 

6. How is the function performed? Small individ- 
ual improvements may appear of no conse- 
quence, but, multiplied in number, may well 
determine success or failure. 


After this analysis of function, we proceed 
to job analysis, in which we 
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1. Break down the job. 
a. List all details of the job exactly as done by 
the present method. 
b. Be sure details include all material han- 
dling, machine work, hand work. 

2. Question every detail. 
a. Apply the six questions of function. What, 


when, where, who, how? 
equipment, 


why, 
materials, layout, 


working conditions, safety, and housekeeping. 


b. Question 


3. Develop the new method. 
a. Eliminate the unnecessary details. 
b. Combine details when practicable. 
c. Rearrange for better sequence. 
d. Simplify all necessary details. 
e. Work out your idea with others. 
f. Write up your proposed new method. 


_ 
. 


Apply the new method. 

a. Sell your proposal to your supervisor. 

b. Sell the new method to the staff which will 
be using it, if they are not already convinced. 
c. Get 
safety, quality, quantity, cost, ete. 

d. Put the new method to work. Use it until a 
better way is developed. 


final approval of all concerned on 


Since beginning this work, guided by these 
but not always with the above 
com- 


principles 
sternly systematic approach—we have 
pleted several dozen work simplification proj- 
ects. They have resulted sometimes in rather 
spectacular savings. Here are some of them: 

1. Improvement in discharging and han- 
dling reserves for books. This involved the 
rearrangement of our work space and pur- 
chase of new equipment, such as a file for 
reserved books on one plane in place of the 
old leaf time file which required a lot of 
turning back and forth to locate titles, This 
project saved many steps. through rearrange- 
ment of work places, and speeded up the re- 
turn of books to the shelves. 

2. Mounting pictures with an electric press. 
We halved the time for this task. 

3. Elimination of the registration file, which 
we undertook after several of the staff at- 
tended a workshop on work simplification 
sponsored by the California State Library. 
saved us about $10,000 and the salary of one 
employee projected into the indefinite future. 

1. Development of a better method of mov- 
ing books from an old branch in rented quar- 
ters to a new building resulted in substantial 


but uncomputed savings in time and energy. 
It also spared the nervous systems of the 
whole staff, enmeshed in this grueling, and 
happily not-often-repeated, job. It was im- 
portant to us since we have had to move into 
six new branches. This involved the design 

by the engineer brother-in-law of a branch 
librarian—and construction of simple troughs, 
loaded and moved by motor truck from the 
old shelves to predetermined positions on the 
new shelves. 

5. Development of an improved work area 
for a book mender and repairer with pre- 
positioned tools and materials. 

6. Motion and time study project on three 
photographic chargers to determine which 
one was most efficient and economical for our 
operation. 

We also keep in mind the principles of 
work simplification in the design of new 
branch buildings, studying the movements of 
the staff and materials from one area to others 
and the relationship of the book collection 
and work space, for minimum movement and 
maximum convenience both to the staff and 
the public. 

Other projects resulted in simplification of 
the catalog card process through improved 
mimeographing, speeding up ordering, simpli- 
fication of records in the Order Section, re- 
arrangement of the Film Library, design of a 
phonograph record circulation desk, and relo- 
cation of the staff desks and work area of the 
Science and Industry Department. 

The time spent on these projects varied 
greatly. Some involved no more than the ap- 
plication of common sense to a cumbersome 
process. Some utilized stop watch and close 
observation techniques. The methods of work 
simplification and improvement are well 
known, but they should not become ritualistic. 
Rather, everyone on the staff should be en- 
couraged to use his own approach in trying 
to find a better way to do his work. 

Here are some of the things that librarians 
in all sizes of libraries could do to simplify 
their jobs: 

1. Study the principles and techniques of 
work simplification and methods improvement. 
Every librarian, from the lady who runs the 
Horners Corners county branch to the most 
correctly drab and slim-shouldered young as- 
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sistant in the most classically facaded institu- 
tion, can find a better way to do some library 
job. 

2. In medium-sized and larger libraries the 
supervisors or staff as a whole might well 
study work simplification as a group. If there 
are enough people an instructor may be 
brought in from a school or industrial plant. 
\ group of small neighboring independent li- 
braries might cooperate to do the same thing. 

3. Libraries able to afford it can bring in 
outside experts, as has been done by the New 
York Public Library. 

l. Libraries with enough people and money 
might experiment with a position of library 
procedures expert, with system-wide responsi- 


bility for work simplification and methods 


improvement, Other libraries could then 
profit from their experience. 
5. Libraries should cooperate with and 


through the Council on Resources, which has 
providentially come on the scene to determine 
the feasibility of a standardization and/or 
methods improvement program for libraries. 
This can develop into a center to which we can 
all look for information, ideas, and training. 

6. Projects appropriate for individual li- 
braries, library suppliers or the Library Tech- 


nology Project, to be described and evalu- 


THIRD EDITION OF UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
More information on this important publica- 
tion, announced in January by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials. is now 
available. The third edition will combine the 
second edition and its two supplements into 
one alphabet and will add a substantial amount 
of new material, and many corrections of pres- 
ent holding records will be made. Revisions 
and corrections will come from: 1) a large 
amount of information already on hand which 
has been previously reported, 2) new titles and 
holdings represented by records of serials in 
the National Union Catalog at the Library of 
Congress. and 3) new holdings and informa- 
tion for deletions and corrections voluntarily 
submitted by participating libraries. 

It is anticipated that the editorial office will 
be located at the Library of Congress, under 
policy direction of the Library of Congress 
and administrative direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 
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ated for the rest of us, are 

a. Development of a work area with pre- 
positioned tools and equipment for proc- 
essing books from pocketing and marking 
to jacketing. 

b. Development of a work area for sorting 
books for reshelving. 

c. Development of a work area, again with 
pre-positioned tools and equipment. for 
book menders and repairers. 

d. Development of a work area for assembling 
and dispatching shipments of books to 
branches. 

An efficient circulation area is an obvious 
and important need. Here the problem seems 
to be the development of one or two excellent 
circulation systems. with provision for real 
control of location, sensible renewal and re- 
serve procedures, etc., upon which standardiza- 
tion can be developed. to include provision for 
handling reserves and all the other processes 
that go with circulation. 

Since our early ancestor picked up a stick 
one day to club a female because he always 
felt tired out by the chase through the swamps 
and jungles, men have striven for simplifica- 
tion and efficiency. Gutenberg did it with 
movable type, Eli Whitney with the cotton 
gin. and Edison with the electric light. The 
idea which made 


world was ready for each 


life easier. The library world is ready now 
for a mass attack on repetitive library proc- 
esses that will free us to do our primary job, 
that of bringing the largest possible number 


of the best books. 


graph records, to the greatest number of peo- 


magazines. films, and phono- 


ple at the least cost. 
Let’s get on with the job. We have nothing 
to lose but our routines. 





— New University Atlas 


1958 Revised Edition 
New Size, 9x11”, 288 
pages 176 pages ot 
full-color maps (60 
newly compiled). && 


Oe me coe iam tee 


page index, 50,000 en 
tries. 200 climatic 
hs. Student o1 
general reference 

No. H56, ppd.. .$7.50 
DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
5235 Ravenswood Av. 
, 40, Illinois 
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LIBRARIES WITHOUT BOOKS? 


by Meredith Bloss 


Are public libraries spending too little for 
books? 

They spend about half as much as they say 
they should, according to standards and policy 
statements; and they are spending less and 
less every year. 

If the trend of the past thirty years is to 
continue, the typical public library will have 
about 6 per cent of its total budget left for 
books. in another twenty years. 

In the 1920's, many libraries spent 30 per 
cent or more of the total budget for books, In 
1939 the proportion in all public libraries in 
cities over one hundred thousand had declined 
to 18.3 per cent. Twelve years later, in 1957, it 
was down to 12.2 per cent. 

For every new $3.50 book purchased in the 

typical public — li- 
$26.00 is 
spent for 


brary, 
services 
and other goods or 
materials. In 1979, 
the ratio will be 
roughly double that. 


Librarians. in 
their policy — state- 
ments, have con- 


sistently allocated a 





greater 


Bloss of the 


percentage 
budget for 
have actually spent. even 


bx Ai »ks 


though the percentage in these statements has 


than they 


also been declining, 


Vr. Bloss is librarian of the New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Free Public Library. At the time this 
article was written he was assistant city li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee Public Library. 


Each year a smaller percentage of 
the library income is being spent 
for books. Can better management 


and more efficient processes reverse 
the trend? 


The 1943 Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries set the figure for the collection at 
25 per cent, 

The 1948 National Plan for Public Library 
Service suggested 20 per cent for books. pe- 
riodicals, and binding as a general norm. al- 
though noting that it might “be desirable” in 
larger cities to spend only 17.5 per cent for 
these items. 

Public Library Service, in 1956, suggested 
“about one-fifth of the total” for the collection, 
“for 
level.” 

Robert D. Leigh in The Public Library in 
the United States reported ALA’s 1942 find- 
ings that the average public library expendi- 


libraries with support at a minimum 


ture for the collection was 25 per cent. 

Dr. Leigh went on to point out that the 
“long-term effect” (of increasing salaries by 
“was likely to be 


deterioration of services.” He 


reducing the book money } 
was moved to 


this conclusion by observing a 25 per 


cent 
drop in the proportion spent for books, One 
wonders what he would say. now that we are 
putting only half as much into books, at least 
in proportion to the budget. as we were re- 
ported to be doing in 1942. 

The issue seems to be whether libraries are 
caught in a spiral of rising costs and must. 
therefore, let the book budget take the ax; o1 
whether it has been effectively determined that 
libraries no longer need to devote as large a 
proportion of their incomes to books as they 
formerly did, 

If the latter view 
notably 


is valid. the literature is 


devoid of references to it. In any 
event, it seems logical to suggest that libraries 


might well examine the cost of doing business. 
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before that cost puts us out of business. 


PROCESSES VS. BOOKS 

The writer has had a plea printed in these 
pages before for librarians to study the book 
handling process, to see what advantages and 
savings there might be in joint effort and the 
use of machines.' 

In the intervening five years, electronic data 
processing has broadened the available choices 
and increased the number of possible ad- 
vantages. 

\ number of recent developments prompt 
the repetition at this time of that earlier sug- 
gestion. Word comes from England that the 
Council of the Library Association has been 
asked “to institute a fully costed study of book 
independent method 
study experts.” At least one library has been 


charging systems by 
to the promised land and returned, disen- 
chanted with the golden glow of transaction 
charging. because it did not meet well enough 
the basic requirements of title accountability 
At least two commercial 
firms have entered the field to say that they 
can select and process books more cheaply 


and overdue record. 


than libraries can, and still, presumably, make 
a living for their owners. Not without signif- 
icance also.is the fact that there is a consid- 
erable development, all over the country, of 
various kinds of regional cooperative process- 
ing activity. 

All of which is to say that there is some- 
thing a-bubble. If the British need a study, it 
seems possible that we do, too. If public li- 
braries are faced with the prospect of having 
only 10 of their 
books, perhaps they ought to consider whether 


per cent incomes left for 
they may “process” and “service” themselves 
out of existence. 

\ number of charging systems are avail- 
able and more are doubtless being invented. 
Transaction charging, by whatever means, 
does well enough what it is intended to do. 


But neither it nor any of the other systems 


* Meredith Bloss, “Is Book Flow Too Slow?” 
Bulletin, v. 47 (July-Aug. 1953), pp. 300-302. 

°*“A Brown Study,” The Assistant Librarian, v. 51 
(Aug. 1958), p. 155. 

* Bernard Van 
tion Charging,” 
p. 635. 


{LA 


Horne, “Portland Drops Transac 
ALA Bulletin, vy. 52 (Sept. 1958), 
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now generally and practically available will 
do the whole job. 

The whole job is much more than circula- 
tion control. The job begins with acquisition, 
and goes all the way through cataloging, shelf- 
listing, use control, and collection mainte- 
nance, including replacement and discarding. 
Yet in most libraries the processing functions 
and the circulation functions are in separate 
departments. 

The reason for this compartmentalization 
may be that the processing activities are de- 
voted to the idea of a static library 
book in the library and in place. Circulation 
activities are concerned with, and are some- 
times visibly plagued by, the fact of a dynamic 
library—books moving in and out of place. 
It might be worth asking that the two activi- 
ties get acquainted and see what impact they 


every 


have upon each other. 

The important fact about book processing is 
the obvious one: that it has no importance in 
itself. Equally significant, and obvious, is the 
fact that the business of the library is books. 
And yet most libraries are spending more and 
more on processes and services—and propor- 
tionately less and less on books. We say—staff 
needs must be met. But staff needs can be 
examined. We cannot go on indefinitely at 
the present rate, but we are caught in a di- 
to which the 
solution cannot be invented by any one library 
individually. 

Two facts stand out about our present cir- 
culation and processing activities: 1) We are 


lemma not of our own making- 


not doing the whole job and 2) even the frac- 
tion that we are doing costs too much. 

An ideal book-flow system should be able to 
meet six basic needs: 

STOCK INFORMATION—what books the li- 
brary owns: by subject, by author, and by 
title. This is being partially provided; at great 
cost and in considerable detail, but only what 
titles the library owns, not how many, or 
least in the file. 
(First, you go to the catalog, then you go to 
the shelf-list. ) 

Stock CONTROL—what book is in the li- 
brary at any given time, and in multi-agency 


where they are—at same 


systems, where a copy may be found. Now you 
look on the shelf where the book should be, 
and you conclude that if it isn’t there, it must 
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be out. This kind of negative report may be 
only mildly satisfying to the potential user, 
even if you take him to the shelves and show 
him where the book ought to be. but isn’t; in 
the final analysis it doesn’t mean very much. 
For the most part, it can be said that present 
systems do not meet this need at all, unless 
book-card charging is used and the charge-out 
file is consulted each time a request is made. 

CIRCULATION CONTROL—who 
turned what book, so that he may be reminded 


has not re- 


to get it back in the library; or so that he can 
be held to account. This need is being met by 
all systems, with varying degrees of efficiency 
and accuracy, but it is a need that relates to 
only 10 per cent of the total book flow. 

UsE ANALYSIS 
how often, for purposes of stock management 


what books were used and 


and collection maintenance. This need is being 
met to only a very limited extent by book-slip 
charging and not in sufficient practical detail 
to be meaningful in any case. 

RESERVES CONTROL 
book that is not on the shelves in the shortest 


to obtain a copy of a 


possible time and to tell the potential borrower 
what he may expect. Only the first need is 


being met, with varying degrees of success. 
WorK FLOW 
hour and by day within each agency so as to 


to record circulation use by 


facilitate staffing. This need is not being met 
at all now by any system, i.e., as a component 
of the system. 

These are the six basic needs. It goes with- 
out saying that they need to be met cheaply, 
quickly, and accurately. In fact, the reason 
that only one of the six is being met totally 
now is because to do the whole job well would 
cost too much, by present methods. 

“By there’s the 
Should not present methods be re-examined, 


present methods” rub. 
and new ones considered? No one library can 
afford to come up with an answer by itself, be- 
cause thoroughgoing management _ studies 
cost money. But what would help one library 
would help a great many. 

What would it take to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the public libraries in the country 
in cities of more than one hundred thousand 
population to the tune of, say, one-tenth of 1] 
per cent of one year’s budget. in order to in- 
book-flow 


stitute a management study of 


processes ¢ 








Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


TREND 


The huge fleet of Gerstenslage: 
Bookmobiles now serving library 
extension departments within 
and beyond United States boun- 
daries grows larger each year. 
This trend is a natural outcome 
of bookmobile conversations in 
library circles. The gist of these 
conversations: ‘For appearance, 
low maintenance expense, and 
all-round excellence in shelving, 
lighting, or other features you 
simply can't beat a Gerstenslag- 
er Bookmobile." 


BOOKMOBILES 





Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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REWARD! 


EVERY READER 


SUPERB SPRING TITLES : 
oF 


will be paid 


HA CIS FISD) 
HMOURS 


of aarti 


Februar) 
THE BRAVE COWBOY 


hy Joan Walsh Anglund. The very essence of 
a small boy's imaginative play in enchanting pic- 
text by the gifted author-artist of A 
Someone Who Lrkes You. Illustrated in 
Ages 3-7 $1.95 


WIDE AWAKE 
AND OTHER POEMS 


hy Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by Jac- 
queline Chwast. Remarkably sensitive and child- 
like verse which, like. the author's Whispers, is 
full of the wonders and pleasures of the world 
around us. Ages 5-9 $2.25 


HOW ST. FRANCIS 
TAMED THE WOLF 


hy Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. The beloved leg 
end retold for the very young and interpreted by 
brilliant, humorous pictures in six colors. Ages 5-9. 


$2.75 
GOATS 


B ronson, 


tures and 
Friend 1 


) l 
«< colors 


Informative text and 
many pictures give an absorbing account of goats 
and how to care for them as pets or for extra 
income. By an author-artist whose nature books are 
favorites with children. Ages 6-10 $2.95 


THE BORROWERS AFLOAT 


hy Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. With superb artistry, the author brings us 
back to the miniature world of the Borrowers, as 
they are swept down river in a leaky tea-kettle 
Ages 8 up $2.75 


MAGIC OR NOT? 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
Was the old well in front of the early Colonial 
house really a wishing well? Marvelous, almost- 
magic adventures for admirers of Half Magic. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


by Wilfred S. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Mar ch 


CHARLIE YUP 
AND HIS SNIP-SNAP BOYS 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. Small 
boys interested in cowboys and Indians will love 
this original, dramatic story of the Snip-Snap boys 
that Charlie cut out of colored paper. Ages 4-8. 


$2.75 
ANDY JACKSON’S 
WATER WELL 


hy William O. Steele; illustrated by Michael 
Ramus. With infectious humor and high inven- 
tion, this master storyteller unfolds a tall tale of 
young Andy Jackson's travels toebring back a water 
well to his drought-parched friends. Ages 6-10. 


$2.75 
THROUGH THE 
FROZEN FRONTIER 


THE EXPLORATION OF ANTARCTICA 
by Rear Admiral George J. Dufek. The Com- 


mander of Operation Deepfreeze gives a vivid 
account of the expeditions that have opened up the 
South Pole region. 46 photos. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE JAVELIN 


by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by John 
O'Hara Cosgrave II. Mr. Meader at his best in 
a story of Gold Rush days and a clipper ship 
journey around the world to San Francisco, China, 
London and home. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


April 
THE LITTLE RIVER 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. A lovely, panoramic story of a little river at 
its source and on its exciting journey to the sea, 
told in vivid words and incomparable pictures by 
the Caldecott Award winner. Ages 4-8. $2.95 


NU DANG AND HIS KITE 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
An author who lives in Thailand captures its exotic 
life and colors in this lilting picture story of a 
small boy searching for his kite along the river. 
Ages 4-8 


MARCO’S CHANCE 
by Miriam Young; illustrated by Don Sibley. 
A warmhearted, contemporary book in which a 
young Sicilian boy helps to make a place for him- 
self and his family in a friendly American com- 
munity. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


DISCOVERING CHEMISTRY 
Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
Fundamentals of chemistry in easy steps, including 
a wealth of simple and safe experiments using ma- 
terials found in every home. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


THE LONG WAY HOME 


by Margot Benary-Isbert. An extraordinarily rich 
and moving story of an East German teen-ager, a 
political retugee who eventually finds a new home 
in California. By the author of The Ark and Castle 
on the Border. Ages 12 up. $3.00 
York 17 


750 Third Ave., Neu 





NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1958 


A selected list, chosen by the Notable Books 
Council of the Adult Services Division, with 
the assistance of 33 participating libraries. 


The Notable Books Council submits this list 
of 47 titles published during 1958 which we 
feel are among those worthy of note for their 
intrinsic qualities, such as literary excellence, 
factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of 
presentation, or skill in presenting specialized 


knowledge for the general reader. It is hoped 


that the list may be of use to the adult reader 
in choosing his own reading and to librarians 
in their book selection and in guidance of 
adult readers.—Clytie E, 
Votable Books Council. 


Strahler, chairman, 


(Ashmore, Harry 8. Epitaph for Dixie. Norton. 
An analysis of the present southern dilemma by a 
liberal southerner. 


Boorstin, Daniel J. The Americans; the Col- 
ontal Experience. Random House. 
The development of the emerging American. so- 
ciety by a professor of American history, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
Brittain, Robert E. Rivers, 
Doubleday. 
Social history revealed through the effect of rivers 
upon mankind, 


Van and Myths. 


Capote. Truman. Breakfast at Tiffany's. Ran- 
dom House. 
4 short novel of a Manhattan playgirl plus three 
short with sensitivity and 


stories expertly told 


shrewdness. 


thurchill, Winston L. S. The Great Democ- 
racies. Dodd. 

Volume 4 of “History of the English Speaking 
Peoples” covering the period from Waterloo to the 
American 


Boer War, with a stirring account of the 


Civil War. 
“owley, Malcolm, ed. Writers at Work. Vik- 


ing. 


Interviews with contemporary novelists revealing 


methods and ideas of their craft. 


‘ummings, Edward E. 95 poems. Harcourt. 
Wit, sparkle 


lvric poet, 


wisdom, and from a_ distinguished 


Del Castillo, 
Knopf. 


A moving 


Michel. Child of Our Time. 


narrative based on the author’s child- 


hood amid the horrors of Europe’s concentration 
camps. 

Maria. Ten 
Simon and Schuster. 

\ childhood in the Moluccas, 


tranquility of a later 


Dermout, Thousand Things. 


recollected in’ the 


woman's years, in vivid, 


imaginative prose, 


Djilas, Milovan. Land Without Justice. Har- 
court. 
An au‘obiographical interpretation of Montenegro, 
a land and its tribes, and of a family and its chil 
dren. 


Dowdey, Clifford. Death of a Nation. Knopf. 
\ powerful and detailed account of Lee and his 
men at Gettysburg and the role of the Confederacy 
in the battle. 


Duncan, David D. Private World of Pablo 
Picasso. Harper. 
\ candid biography in pictures and words of the 
controversial finest 


artist, by one of America’s 


photographers. 


Pablo Ruiz Picasso in his favorite chair in his 
home La Californie. Photograph by David Doug- 
las Duncan, from the Private World of Pablo 
Picasso, a Ridge Press book, hard-cover edition 
Harper, soft-cover Pocket Books, Inc. 





December in the Arc- 
ti Year by Peter 
Freuchen and Finn 
Salomonsen. A Put- 


nam Book. 


Durrell, Laurence. Bitter Lemons, Dutton. 
A moving and penetrating study of Cyprus today 
by one of England’s leading poets. 


Darwin’s Century: Evolu- 


Who Discovered It. 


Kiseley . Loren C. 


the Men 


tion and 


Doubleday. 
\ popularized evolution by the head of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 


vanilla, 


Ferguson. Charles W. Naked to Mine Enemies: 
The Life of Cardinal olsey. Little. Brown. 


Skilful portrayal of personal, social, and political 


history of Tudor England. 


Fortune (Periodical). Exploding Metropolis. 
Doubleday. 
\ probing survey of the expansion 


the “big city.” 


and decay of 


Freuchen, Peter, and Salomonsen, Finn. Arctic 


Year. Putnam. 
\ calendar chronicle of every aspect of nature in 


the Far North. 


John K. 


Houghton. 


Galbraith, The Affluent Society. 


This important annotated list 


Searching evaluation of the American economic sys- 


tem by a prominent economist. 


Gary. Romain. Roots of Heaven. Simon and 


Schuster. 
An allegorical 
modern man. 


novel about the predicament of 


Gavin, James M. War and Peace in the Space 
{ge. Harper. 

\ sharp appraisal of the dangers and opportunities 

of United States foreign policy and military plan- 


ning. 


Gogh, Vincent Van. Complete Letters. New 
York Graphic Society. 
More than 750 letters, with reproductions of all the 
drawings in the corespondence. 


Golden, Harry L. Only in America. World. 
Pithy, reflective commentaries on the contemporary 
American scene by a nonconformist. 


Gunther, John. /nside Russia Today. Harper. 
Broad and amazing variety of pertinent information 
on post-Stalin Russia and its leading personalities. 


Hays, Hoffman R. From Ape to Angel. Knopf. 
{ thoroughly engaging history of social anthro- 


pology. 


prepared by the ALA Adult Services Division—will be 


published March Ist by the ALA Publishing Department in an attractive leaflet designed 


to fit a No. 10 envelope. Available from no other source. 


Quantity prices: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, 
$10; 500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 


Supply is limited. 
Order today from— 


AMERICAN 
50 East Huron Street 


LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Joyce, Stanislaus. My Brother's Keeper. Vik- 
ing. 
An illuminating memoir of the formative years of 
James Jovee. 


Jung, Carl G. Undiscovered Self. Little, Brown. 
Forthright warning that modern man is surrender- 
ing his individuality and freedom to a mass society. 


Kazantzakis, Nikos. The Odyssey. Simon and 
Schuster. 


4 modern 
Odysseus 


further adventures of 
distinguished English 


version of the 

translated into 
verse. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. Stride Toward Free- 
dom: The Montgomery Story. Harper. 
\{ compassionate approach to the solution of the 


integration problem by the leader of the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, bus strike. 


MacLeish, Archibald. J.B., a Play in Verse. 
Houghton. 
The ancient story of Job’s suffering forcefully re- 
enacted in modern poetic drama. 

Marek, Kurt W. The March of Archaeology. 
Knopf. 


Handsomely illustrated survey of the modern dis- 
covery of ancient civilizations. 


Maxwell, Gavin. People of the Reeds. Harper. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
“—— GALBAAITR 


“His new book ... is a masterpiece. Its 
application is far wider than economics: 
economics is here merely the particular 
vantage point from which Mr. Galbraith 
surveys the whole of American society...” 

St. Louis Post Dispate A 


“The most significant commentary on mat- 
ters of general public concern to have been 
published in many a year...” 


Washington Post & Times Herald 
$5.00 


a 


oe - 
wo 
DP ES 


e 


An account of the author’s two months with the 
reed-dwellers of southern Iraq. 

Montgomery, Bernard Law, Ist Viscount. 
The Memoirs of Field Marshal, the Vis- 
count Montgomery of Alamein, World. 
Frank, controversial memoirs of Britain’s famous 
field commander. 

Moraes, Francis B. Yonder One World. Mac- 
millan. 

\ perceptive comparison of the East and West by 
an Indian journalist. 

Overstreet, Harry, and Overstreet, Bonaro W. 
What We Must Know About Communism. 
Norton. 

Salient facts for the intelligent American citizen 

Pasternak, Boris L. Doctor Zhivago. Pantheon 
Books. 

{ powerful novel expressing indictment of the 
totalitarian way of life in Russia, by a modern 
Russian poet. 

Redding, J. Saunders. Lonesome Road; the 
Story of the Negro’s Part in America. 
Doubleday. 

History related through biographical sketches of 
twelve outstanding Negroes. 

Renault, Mary. The King Must Die. Pantheon 
Books. 


A brilliant re-creation of the legend of Theseus. 


A Play in Verse 


by Archibald MacLeish 


“A new dimension to the accomplishment 
of American Literature. We and all future 
time have a great American poetic 


drama.” 


now 


The Saturday Revieu 


“A passionate work, composed with great 
art; a philosophical poem, but also a play 
that cries out for the physical stage.” 

\ eu ) ork Times 


$3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSN. 
SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 
JUNE 27-AUGUST 1, 1959 


3°78 


ENGLAND* HOLLAND* GERMANY* 
SWITZERLAND* ITALY* FRANCE* 


35 DAYS ALL INCLUSIVE RATE 
$1,055.00 BY AIR, ECONOMY CLASS 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


ee ere ety of Travel Aae 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 

CH 4-7835 


Minnesota 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


FIRST TERM a SECOND TERM 
June 15-July 18 = July 20-August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 
Facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 
Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 
RECREATION — 

For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session 
910 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Ross, Ishbel. First Lady of the South; the Life 
of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. Harper. 


Definitive biography of a lively, intelligent, and 
controversial woman. 


Saarinen, Aline B. The Proud Possessors. 
Random House. 


The lives, tastes, motives, and methods of some 
adventurous American art collectors. 


Snow, Charles P. Conscience of the Rich. 
Scribner. 
A story about intelligent, sensitive people—an 
Anglo-Jewish family—told with sharp personal in 
sight. 


Snow, Edgar. Journey to the Beginning. Ran- 
dom House. 


An account of the author’s many years on the 
Chinese political front. 


Swanberg, W. A. First Blood; the Story of 
Fort Sumter, Scribner. 
Prelude to the Civil War dramatically documented 


Tillion, Germaine. Algeria; the Realities. 
Knopf. 


Thoughtful and sensitive explanation of the Al 
gerian situation. 


Van Doren, Mark. Autobiography. Harcourt. 
\ warm, introspective autobiography of a poet who 
is always a poised, serene, practical man. 


Wagenknecht. Edward. The Seven Worlds of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Longmans. 


An admiring but fair and sometimes stern analysis 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 


White. Theodore H. The Mountain Road. 
Sloane. 
{ dramatic fictionalized account of an American 


demolition team in wartime China and of the 
psychology of command. 


Wister. Owen. Owen Wister Out West: His 
Journals and Letters. University of Chicago 
Press. 

\ fresh view of the author as a person and a 


writer based on recently discovered western your 
nals, 


Copies of this list are available from the 
ALA Publishing Department. Prices: 50 copies 
for $3.50, 100 for $5, 250 for $10, 500 for $16. 
1000 fer $28, 2500 for $60, 5000 for $100. 
Imprint service is not provided, but the leaf- 
lets are designed in such a way that libraries 
may add their own imprints. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


ban OF CHICAGO 
ee Tales of Ancient India N 1333 
« RE re. by J. A. B. Van Buitenen 


c Fourteen vigorous and sensual stories from India’s fabulous 
Pre past. These translations from the Sanskrit by a perceptive 
ogg le student of Indian literature make delightful reading for every 

adult with a sense of humor and a love of adventure. 
May, 288 pages, $4.50 


Stars Upstream 
LIFE ALONG AN OZARK RIVER 
by Leonard Hall 


A famous naturalist and columnist paddles down the sparkling 
Current River—through wild hollows, past hard-scrabble 
farms, near beaver dens and deer crossings—and tells the 
poetic and moving story of a countryside once cruelly exploited, 
and still in desperate need. April, 288 pages, 32 photographs, $3.95 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Volume I 


Edited by Thomas Copeland--For a hundred and fifty years Burke’s private papers—and the wealth of 
information and insights they provided—were virtually hidden from the public. This projected eight-volume 


series will at last make available this important material. Published, 376 pages, $8.00 


Good Books for Children 


Edited by Mary K. Eakin—For parents, teachers, booksellers and librarians—a guide to 1000 outstanding 
children’s books published in the last decade. The reviews included form a unique experiment in intelligent 
criticism—one which is being widely followed and deeply appreciated by those who deal in children’s 
literature. April, 308 pages, $5.95 


Family Worlds 
by Robert D. Hess and Gerald Handel—This book tells of five families—all successful in dealing with life’s 


problems, each strikingly different from the others. Unlike many studies of family life Family Worlds does 


not bog down in statistics. Fresh and imaginative. March, 308 pages, $5.00 


The Nation Takes Shape: 1789-1837 


by Marcus Cunliffe—A new volume in the important Chicago History of American Civilization series, 
edited by Daniel J. Boorstin, which deals with critical, formative years in our history. February, 192 pages, $3.50 


The Chicago Review Anthology 


a , 9/ > neue . ~ec ‘. ‘ : . . 
Edited by David Ray—An impressive selection from one of the best of the national literary magazines 
including works of distinguished masters of fiction and commentary, and vital selections by new writers who 
will become the outstanding writers of tomorrow. May, 270 pages, $5.00 


The Ediets of Asoka 


Edited and translated by N. A. Nikam and Richard McKeon—Asoka, an Indian monarch of the third 
century, B.C., was one of the most enlightened rulers in history—and totally unique in his time. His stone- 
carved edicts tell of the liberal and wise policies he pursued. February, 80 pages, $1.75 


Complete Spring Catalog 
Available on Request 


RTT ere nGO..... 


ye 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 





INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS OF 1958 FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Selected by a Committee of the Young Adult Services Division 


Young people of 1958 are more concerned 
with the clash of political ideologies than with 
the impact of the space age. according to this 
annual selection of “Interesting Adult Books 
for Young People” by the Young Adult Serv- 
ices Division of the American Library As- 
sociation. No fewer than five of the titles deal 
with Communism, whereas only one, The 
Fastest Man Alive, deals with the facts of the 
space age. Books of science are totally absent. 
but, for the first time, science fiction is recog- 
nized as a popular genre in the choice of 
Clarke’s The Other Side of the Sky. 

Nonfiction, as in past annual lists, far sur- 
passes fiction in teen-age preferences. There 
are thirteen true stories as compared with 
eight novels. Nine of the nonfiction titles, al- 


Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, by Paul Gallico. This 
Doubleday illustrated by Gioia Fiam- 
menghi. 


book is 
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most half the list, are biographies. 

Worldwide geography forms the _ back- 
ground for the books on this year’s list, which 
include settings in Southeast Asia, Russia. 
Persia, the West Indies, Easter Island, Labra- 
dor, Holland, Paris, Rome, England. and the 
North and South Poles. In the past, young 
people have shown preference for locales 
closer to home. 

Lastly, and worthy of thoughtful analysis, 
is the absence of wit and lightness, with the 
exception of Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris. The 
list ranges from the sobering message of The 
Ugly American to the pathos of Anne Frank’s 
brief life to the stark tragedy of the U.S.S. 
Indianapolis. Pervading the list is a picture of 
life as a sober challenge. an earnest labor for 
the improvement of fellow beings, and an 
heroic adventure. 

M. JANE 


MANTHORNE,. chairman 


ABANDON Suip! DeatH or THE U.S.S. INpIAN- 
APOLIS, by Richard F. Newcomb. How a twelve- 
minute disaster at sea stretched into days of 
human suffering and years of investigation. Holt. 


illus. 


ADMIRAL HORNBLOWER IN THE West INpIEs. by 
Cecil Scott Forester. Hurricanes and pirates are 
no match for the dauntless mariner as he sails 
the Caribbean. Little, Brown. 


Easter ISLAND, by 


native 


SECRET OF 
Despite 
famous skipper devotes his 


(\KU-AKU, THE 
Thor Heyerdahl. 
superstitions, the 
sleuthing to ancient statues and sculptures. Rand 


McNally. illus. 


taboos and 


Anp PROMENADE Home, by Agnes DeMille. A 
war bride’s loneliness and a dancer’s artistry are 
revealed in the choreographer’s sequel to Dance 
to the Piper. Little, Brown. illus. 


ANNE FRANK: A Portrair IN Courace, by Ernst 
Schnabel. Here is Anne in school, in hiding, and 
in concentration camps as more than forty peo- 
ple piece together their memories of the ill-fated 
diarist. Harcurt, Brace. illus. 


Come Nortu With Me, an AvuTosiocRrapHy, by 
Bernt Balchen. Companion to Byrd and Amund- 
sen, a modern Viking remembers dramatic mo- 
ments as aviator, explorer, and adventurer. Dut- 
ton. illus. 
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Tue Epce or Tomorrow, by Thomas A. Dooley. 


\ group of medical missionaries fight disease 


and communism in the village of Laos, five miles 
from the border of Red China. Farrar, Straus, 
and Cudahy. illus. 


THe Fastest Man Ative, by Frank Kendall 
Everest and John Guenther. As test pilot of jet 
planes and experimental rocket ships, the author 
conveys the thrills of supersonic flights. Dutton. 
1958. illus. 


INsipE Russta Topay, by John Gunther. The 
renowned “inside” reporter lifts the iron curtain 
to show the U.S.S.R. since Stalin’s death. Harper. 


THe Lanp Gop Gave to Cain; A NOVEL OF 
Lasprapor, by Hammond Innes. In response to a 
mysterious $.0.S., Ian Ferguson sets forth on a 


dangerous quest. Knopf. 


Masters OF Deceit; THE Story OF COMMUNISM 
IN AMERICA AND How To Ficut It, by John 
Edgar Hoover. The chief of the F.B.I. defines 
the menace, its methods and membership. Holt. 


Mrs. “Arris Goes to Paris, by Paul Gallico. 
Delightful modern fairy story of a London char- 


lady who cherishes a Dior dress. Doubleday. 


McClurg's Lists of 


Nicut Marcu, by Bruce Lancaster. Two Yankee 
cavalry officers escape notorious Libby Prison 
through the Union underground. Little, Brown. 


NortH From Rome, by Helen MacInnes. The 
scream of a woman leads an American in Rome 
on a path of intrigue and violence. Harcourt, 
Brace. 


On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt. With hon- 
esty and charm Mrs. Roosevelt recalls her activi- 
ties since her husband’s death. Harper. illus. 


Tue OTHER SIDE OF THE Sky, by Arthur Charles 
Clarke. A Tibetan monastery, space stations, and 
stellar outposts play a part in this imaginative 
medley of science fiction tales. Harcourt, Brace. 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE, by Najmeh 
Najafi and Helen Hinckley. The American-edu- 
cated author of Persia Is My Heart returns to 
help her village people. Harper. illus. 


Stripe Towarp FREEDOM; THE MONTGOMERY 
Story, by Martin Luther King. Leader of the 
much-publicized bus boycott, a dedicated Negro 
clergyman describes his nonviolent strike against 
segregation. Harper. illus. 


Tue Ucty American, by William J. Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick. Set in Southeastern Asia, this 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


We have two popular lists of titles for the 


young scientists. All books are illustrated. 


¢ KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 


Now revised and reprinted by popular demand! 


¢ SEVENTH THROUGH NINTH GRADE 


Completely new and ready for distribution now! 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalogs 


PMO [qa] Cee. Me N77 SA 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





provocative, angry book shows the many faces of 
American officials abroad. Norton. 


Victoria AND Apert; A Novet, by Evelyn 
Anthony Stephens. The fabled monarch comes 
alive in this fictional portrait of her deep love 
for Albert. Crowell. 


War Fisu, by George Grider and Lydel Sims. 
\ veteran submariner describes tense battle ac- 
tion in Pacific waters aboard four ships of the 
silent service. Little, Brown. 





If you should think 
“How small this ad!’’ 
Write us, full details 
May be had. 


Write to 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 


‘NUBOKB cAROS! 


P.O. Box 585,A 
Oak Park, Ill. 





The New York Public Library 


nope? 

i pre-eminent! vesearcp library 
, , » , , 

84 branches & bookmobiles, 


, y } 
MVDAN ANd MODHVDAN 


Invites Applications From 
Recent Library School Graduates 


@ Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


@ Liberal leave & retirement plans 


@ In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 





Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 
Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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PLANS FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Sample reports of the plans for the Week from a national organization and 
from a state 


PTA PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Community organizations of all kinds gave 
wholehearted National Library 
Week in 1958 and will do so again in 1959. 
In this article Mrs. AARON E. MARGULIS, chair- 
man of the Committee on Reading and Library 


support to 


Service of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, writes of PTA participation. 
Last year the annual reports of nearly every 
State Congress chairman of Reading and Li- 
brary Service described some activity under- 
taken to mark National Library Week in his 
state. Widespread local support was given. 
when no statement of cooperation had been 
made by the national organization, because 
the broad observance of the importance of 
reading and libraries is a natural celebration 
for PTA’s. dedicated since their founding in 
897 to promotion of ‘better library services 
for everyone, and particularly to promotion of 
reading among children and young people. 
As community leaders, the membership of 
the PTA furnished many state and local li- 
week last 
every chairman 


brary committee members 


Nearly Week 


requested aid from State Congress Boards of 


year. 


state Library 


Managers, and had it in one form or another. 


ORDER PROMOTION AIDS NOW 
FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


March 31 is the deadline announced by 
National Library Week headquarters for 
all orders of 1959 promotion aids! A 
complete brochure listing all aids plus 


an order form with prices is available. 
Minimum for orders is $4.00. Send re- 
quests for brochure and order form to: 
National Library Week, Order Depart- 
ment. 24 West 40th Street. New York 
8. The aids were described in the Jan- 
uary ALA Bulletin, page 45. 





One State Congress president, James M. Ros- 
the 
Committee for Library Week in Delaware, and 
Mrs. Victor Hass, chairman of Reading and 
Library Service for 
the Nebraska 


oress, served as Ne- 


brow, served as chairman of Citizen's 


Con- 


chairman 


Week. 


These state conimit- 


braska’s 
for Library 


tee members used 
the established 
channels of — their 
congresses to send 


out information and 





promotional ma- 


Vrs. Margulis 


terials, 

Local units in their monthly programs ex- 
plored the importance of public, school, and 
home libraries, and the adequacy of these li- 
braries in their homes. schools, and communi- 
ties during last March. Exhibits of books re- 
lated to PTA objectives, as well as displays of 
good children’s books for the guidance of 
parents in choosing for their home libraries. 
were held in schools and communities, many 
in cooperation with the local or state exten- 
sion libraries. 


PLANS FOR 1959 


In July 1958 the Executive Committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
approved officially the cooperation of PTA’s in 
National Library Week 1959 activities. Pro- 
motional material has been distributed to each 
State Congress president and to each state 
chairman of Reading and Library Services. 

This year. two emphases are suggested for 
PTA Library Week observances. The first is 
study of local public library resources and. 
where this is lacking, the state extension li- 
brary, as an inexhaustible source of program 
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materials in all of the many phases of PTA 
activity. 

Second is the examination of the library in 
PTA 
Schools, 
and a Statement of Policy on School Libraries' 


each school, using as guides the new 
publication, Looking in on Your 
adopted by the National Congress last May. 
Both of these set up criteria for measuring the 
adequacy of a school’s library and reiterate 
PTA’s recognition of the library as a vital 
service in every school. large or small. ele- 


* Looking in on Your Schools and the Statement of 
School Libraries are 
National Congress of Parents and 
Rush St., Chicago 11. 


from the 


700 N. 


Policy on available 


Teachers, 


mentary or secondary. In addition, the policy 
statement sets the limits of approved PTA 
activity in school libraries. It is expected that 
examination of school libraries will be used 
widely as April’s local unit program. 

\s an organization interested in the welfare 
of children, the PTA promotes reading among 
children and the formation of home libraries. 
\s an educational organization it emphasizes 
the value of reading in responsible citizenship 
and the importance of the library in providing 
reading materials. These things have been part 
of its program for 62 years; there is every in- 
dication that PTA will dedicate its efforts to 


them April 12-18. 1959, and forever. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


By Mrs. EvizapetuH Wricut Evans, publicity 
consultant to the Seattle Public Library. 

With ALA past-president John S. Richards 
as chairman, Washington State is planning a 
concentrated, saturation attack to remind its 
citizens that National Library Week is an ap- 
propriate time to begin or to further their 
reading programs. 

Mr. divided the state into 
fifteen library regions. It is planned that state- 


Richards has 
wide organizations will divide their forces in 
like manner to pro- 
vide a chairman for 
activities 
of the re- 
gions. There will be 
for 


organizations as the 


their own 
in each 
chairmen such 
state Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. the 
Junior Chamber of 





Commerce. and the 
PTA in each of the 


Vrs. 3 
; will 


Evans 


regions, They 
take their cues from their respective organi- 
zations in planning observance of the week, 
but they will report to the regional chairmen 
of each of the fifteen districts. 


Some of the ideas the community groups 
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plan to pursue are an outgrowth of last year’s 
observance; others are new. The Seattle Ro- 
tary Club surprised its members at a meeting 
during library week last year by asking each 
to search his wallet for his library card. Those 
could asked to stand. 
Those who stood were asked to see whether 


who show one were 
their cards were outdated; several sat down 
again. Only 69 of the Rotary membership of 
500 found to 


cards. Finally, the Rotarians were advised that 


were have valid borrowers’ 
a librarian at the exit would renew old cards 
and issue new ones. Other service clubs like 
the Seattle Kiwanis liked the idea so much 
that they copied it last year and intend to do 
so again in April 1959, 

Many community organizations will under- 
take a membership questionnaire entitled “Are 
You Well Informed?” This involves the distri- 
bution to members of a list of 35 important 
books of the 1950’s. From the hundreds of 
books on the ALA of Notable 


Books. 35 were chosen by a committee of li- 


annual lists 
brarians to make a convenient check list for 
rating reading accomplishment and familiarity 
with the influences which are at work in the 
world. Persons using the check list will be asked 
to check those they have read, giving them- 
selves credit for a substitute if they have read 
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another book of equal value on the subject. If 
they check half the entries they may consider 
themselves in touch with the world of ideas. 
Because many persons like this kind of check- 
ing it is expected that thousands of these lists 
will be used throughout the state. 

Here are some of the authors on the list: 
Max Lerner, George Kennan, Herman Wouk, 
T. S. Eliot, Anne Frank, Henry Commager, 
Jacques Barzun, Winston Churchill, John Gun- 
ther, Reinhold Niebuhr, Ernest Hemingway, 
Rachel Carson, Eugene O'Neill, and Pearl 
Buck. 

Parent groups like Catholic Mothers Clubs 
and PTA’s will be invited to work with high 
schools on another kind of check list for stu- 
dents. It will show what reference books, en- 
cyclopedias, etc., are available in homes and 
what other kinds of reading materials may be 
found there. It is hoped that it will indicate to 
parents and young people what more is needed 
in their respective homes. 

Last year the local library week committee 
in Colfax, Washington, set up a road block in 
the main street of the town. They stopped cars 
by the score, including the mayor’s, and issued 
mock “citations” to all who could not produce 
a valid library card. The stunt made front 


pages with both pictures and stories. This 
year other communities will try the 
thing. 

Another community group used the cooper- 


same 


ation of the local postmaster. In the courtesy 
mailbox in front of the post office, they put a 
loudspeaker attached to a microphone inside 
the postoffice. As townsfolk drove up to de- 
posit letters in the box, they heard personal 
messages about the value of reading. Many a 
startled letter depositer was reached in a man- 
ner he would remember! 

One Washington region already has a teen- 
age committee for library week and others are 
forming them. They will prepare news stories 
for their high-school papers and carry on 
other youth activities. 

Some women’s clubs will ask grocery asso- 
ciations to print a book message on their large 
paper bags. Some grocers will be asked to en- 
close book lists in the sacks. 

These are only a few of the projects that 
Washingtonians will attempt. Certain it is that 
the second annual observance will be larger 
than the first if interested groups throughout 
the state assist by providing complete infor- 
mation about particular responsibilities to 
their constituent units. 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of IIli- 
nois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 39 public li- 
braries which are known to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popula- 
tion. In each case the index value is the median 


of the 39 libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or for the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1939). For further informa- 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


1957 To Datt 


Jan \pr. 

Index Value 102 106 

Per Cent Juvenile 51 52 

Per Cent Adult Fiction 24 24 

Per Cent Adult NonFiction 25 24 
Note: Some of these percentages are 


are able to supply all the needed data. 


1957 


based on reports from only 


tion see pages 334-35 of the November 1949 
ALA Bulletin. 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100 
1958 
July Oct. Jan \pr. July Oct. 
119 116 113 128 119 
45 52 50 §2 47 
32 24 24 24 30 
23 24 26 24 23 


39 libraries, since not all libraries 


w 
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After 130 years of growth 
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All this since 1954! NEW articles: more than 22,000 pages completely revised, 
re-written, or reset. NEW maps: hundreds of special interest maps, and every color 
map up-dated. NEW illustrations: more than half the 13,000 pictures new since 1954. 
NEW format: 14% larger type on heavier, whiter paper. NEW usefulness: major 
revisions following current educational prac- 
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; : ; 3 e : The International Reference Work 
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,, ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA™ 


3 


In their work, the great minds range 
far beyond the mileposts reached by 
high school students. But in Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, such men as 
Toynbee and Einstein write—accord- 
ing to instructions for contributors— 
“tor readers of average intelligence 
and education.” These instructions 
are usually unnecessary. For ever 
since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted 
from obscurity to fame by the abil- 
ity to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 


Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize 


winners among its authorities, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’s general read- 
ing level is that of high school. Here 
the meeting with the great minds is 
a challenge that stimulates the grow- 
ing mind. High school students re- 
spect this authority all the more 
because Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
extensive coverage is kept up to 
date. Three to four million words 
are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 
For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 205MC, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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“Their occupation is professional 


engineer, doctor, lawyer, teacher, journalist, accountant, 


secretary, business manager.” A third-year Great Books discussion group, Chicago, 1957. 


GREAT BOOKS IN RETROSPECT AND IN PROFILE 


Reporting a survey of Great Books participants and speculating on its 
significance to libraries 


by Gordon G. Dupee 


Though libraries predate the founding of this 
nation, and their inception as public institu- 
tions in our society is associated with the days 
of Benjamin Franklin, one could describe 
them, through no fault of their own, as the 
sixteen-year-old institution—forever adoles- 
cent. Why? Because, any way it is surveyed, 
peak use of libraries occurs among sixteen- 


year-olds. Figures, whether based on a visit to 


the library last week, last month, or vaguely 


within the last ten years, all point to a steady 
and measurable decline of library use from 
seventeen to seventy. 

Today the library finds itself in that delicate 
middle ground between being a public in- 
stitution for service to all in a free society 


Vr. Dupee was president of the Great Books 
Foundation from 1953 to 1957 and is now an 
educational consultant. 


that is each 


unclaimed. It 


custodian of 
man’s heritage. usually 


and greatness 
must 
seek public dollars and serve individual needs. 
It must exist as a force for learning, in a cul- 
ture which has still to honor learning much 
above the literacy of a ninth-grader. How can 
libraries attain their majority without retain- 
ing levels of young usage into mature years. 
and increasing adult usage now? 

In part to meet this problem, during the 
past decade libraries throughout the country 
have played an increasingly important role in 
the development of adult study-discussion pro- 
erams. All librarians realize that the most ef- 
fective assurance of the life and value of a 
book is not that it is on their shelves. but that 
it is off their shelves, that it is being read. And 
they know the best assurance of its being read 
is that people want and plan to discuss it. It 
is easy to break a date with a book and your- 
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self—it is not so easy to break a date with a 
hook and fifteen other people who want to dis- 
cuss it with you. 

It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that 
libraries have be- 

increasingly 
study- 
pro- 
oldest 
wide- 


come 
involved in 
discussion 

The 


most 


grams. 
and 

spread of. these is 
Books... the 
program operated 
by the Great Books 
Foundation. The marriage of this program and 


Great 


Dupe é 


public libraries. as with all sound marriages, 


has not been an endless honeymoon. There 
have been spats. verbal differences, hard eco- 
nomic times, and much adjustment. However, 
in retrospect. the marriage has lasted and the 
bonds have become firmer. to the benefit of 
both, and today there is every indication of 
an even brighter future. 


The Fund for Adult 


pendent organization created by the 


inde- 
Fc yrd 


Foundation, has done much in the past seven 


Education. an 


years to foster and encourage, both directly 
and indirectly, study and discussion programs 
through public libraries as a natural locus of 
adult education in America. Recently the Fund 
announced a grant of $500,000 to the Great 
Books Foundation on condition that the Foun- 
dation raise an equal amount from other 
sources. Today the Foundation is seeking these 
matching funds among its trustees, its partici- 
pants, its friends, and from other foundations. 

The basis for this grant was an independent 
study made by the management consultant 
firm of Cresap, McCormick and Paget which 
indicated, on a conservative extension of the 
present rate of growth in the Great Books pro- 
gram, that in ten to twelve years the Founda- 
tion would be self-supporting and a perma- 
nent part of the American educational scene. 
The million-dollar figure. of which the Fund 
for Adult Education pledged half.’ was ar- 
rived at as the aggregate deficit of the Great 
Books Foundation over the next twelve years. 


By 1970 self-support is anticipated, since 


*The Old Dominion Foundation has pledged an 
additional $150,000. 
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the deficit is expected to decline steadily in 
the intervening years. 

Public libraries have played no small part 
in this step taken by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Without their support of the Great 
Books program, without their very real con- 
tribution of space, of staff interest and effort, 
without those small but important assists in 
mimeographing, mailing, and good will—and 
most important, without their tradition, their 
very being as “the people’s university’—the 
Great Books Foundation deficit would have 
' and the 
would have ceased to exist. Nor could the 


been beyond measure, Foundation 
sanguine projection of the future have been 
made without this unmeasurable support given 
the program by libraries, large and small, 
throughout the land. 

More than this, library systems—Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, and New 


York 


fore the formal incorporation of the Great 


yioneered Great Books groups even be- 
I f I 


Books Foundation as a nonprofit educational 
enterprise. 


FACTS ABOUT THE GREAT BOOKS PARTICIPANT 

The National Opinion Research Center has 
completed an independent study, in some 
depth, of the Great Books program.’ This, 
added to two large internal studies conducted 
by the Foundation in the past five years,* fur- 
nishes a firm base for measuring the program, 
and for making prophecies concerning its 
future growth which are well beyond crystal 
gazing and promotional verbiage. 

The findings of the NORC study are of 
deep interest to librarians, for they concern 
themselves largely with the stock-in-trade of 
the profession—books and the people who 
read them. The study is based upon written 
questionnaires from 1909 participants, admin- 
istered by a field person in each of 172 
groups—beginning and  advanced—spread 
throughout the country, and including cities 
as large as one hundred thousand and towns 
as small as ten thousand. This represents a 
sampling of more than 8 per cent of the entire 
program. The questionnaire was 32 pages long. 

*The Road to Milton (Chicago, National Opinion 
Research Center, 1958). 

*These two studies are reported in Great Books 
under Discussion (Chicago, Great Books Foundation, 
1953) and in The Gadfly, v. & March 1957. 
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with over one hundred questions, many of a 
multiple nature. One section, devoted to meas- 
uring growth of participant knowledge of the 
liberal arts and humanities, required 57,270 
individual grading judgments from one staff 
person! IBM machines added cold austerity to 
the rest of the findings. 

First, some statistics on Mr. and Mrs. Great 
Books. Eighty-five per cent of the women are 
or have been married, 87 per cent of the men. 
Twenty-seven per cent attend groups as cou- 
ples. Over half of the women are college grad- 
uates, 91 per cent of the men in the program 
have some, all, or more than a four-year col- 
lege education. Mr. and Mrs. Great Books are 
young. Over 60 per cent of college alumni in 
the United States are between twenty-five and 
forty-four; in Great Books 72 per cent of the 
participants are in this age bracket. Only 8 
per cent are over sixty years of age, as com- 
pared with 12 per cent of the total U. S. popu- 
lation. Their occupation is professional—engi- 
neer, doctor, lawyer, teacher, journalist, ac- 
countant, secretary, business manager. 

The Great Books program has suffered, to- 
gether with libraries, where the general public 
is concerned, because so many people regard 
Great Books participants and other library 
users as “odd, aged, lonely, cult-seeking long 
hairs, ivory-tower intellectuals—to say nothing 
bookish.” If by the last canard, 
“bookish,” it is meant that Great Books par- 
ticipants read far more than the average 
American adult, much more than their fellow 
college alumni, and read quite a different kind 
of material, then the program must plead 
guilty of corrupting the elders of our state— 


of being 


if this be corruption. 

The survey should do much to dispel some 
of the misconceptions about Great Books par- 
ticipants. To quote from the report: “Among 
the myths about Great Books participants is 
the claim that they are ivory-towerists who 
have little or no connection with their com- 
munity.” In fact, “despite some folklore to the 
contrary, Great Books participants are not 
refugees from the real world but maintain a 
considerable volume of social relationships 
aside from participation in their discussion 
groups.” 

The survey uncovered the fact that 88 per 
cent of Great Books participants belong to one 
or more civic organizations, 29 per cent to 
more than one, excluding religious organiza- 
tions, formal civic informal 
groups, and other adult education groups. To 


office, social 


sum up: 


The survey gives no support to the belief that 
participants are retreatists, uninterested in the 
real world around them. Relatively more inter- 
ested in the world and national they 
nevertheless include a large number who identify 
with the local scene. 


scenes, 


. . Any changes or hints 
we have found are in the direction of increased 
involvement in the local community, none sug- 
gest decreased involvement. 


Young, married, professional status, highly 
educated, deeply civic affairs, 
widely interested in the national and world 


involved in 


scenes. One might begin to suspect the profile 
is so “good” as to show that the general pub- 
lic is partly right after all. Great Books partic- 
ipants may not be “odd” or “lonely” or 


“ivory-towered,” but is it a program that in- 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND READING 


Have no 

library card 
None or some grade s¢ hool 83% 
Completed grade, some, or all 

high s¢ hool 

Some or completed college 12% 
Sources: “What... Where... Why 
No. 284, 1946; and Public l 
1950 


No books read 


in past year 


Don't read 


be ks at all 


No magazines 
read regularly 


74% 55% 


5 
1 


% 31% 11% 
O7 Q 07 7 O07, 
) c 


/ 
» 
“f/f ‘s/c 


. . Do People Read?”’ National Opinion Research Center, Report 
e of the Library, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Institute for Social Research, 
[he above figures, inasmuch as they incorporate the NORC study, which is also known as the 17-City- 


Study, are weighted heavily on the urban side. Factors involved, such as educational background, accessi- 


bility of library facilities, etc., 
tional 
even higher. 


are likewise more favorable in urban surroundings. On a more complete na- 
both urban and rural—sampling than the above two surveys afforded, the percentages would run 
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volves a group of adults who are elite in a num- 
ber of other ways? At first glance might a li- 
brarian be inclined to say, “Obviously, of all 
the people in my community, Great Books 
participants need the library least”? The sur- 
vey digs at this in the following comment: 

It is perhaps more interesting to note what they 
(Great Books participants) are not. They are not 
intellectuals.” but rather 
intellectual and far 
from their society, they 


“ivory-tower show 


“middle brow” interests; 


from being alienated 
share its middle class values and norms of com- 
participation. Neither 
for the old and unmarried (people for 
niche ) 


munity are they “social 
misfits,” 
whom society often has no are under- 
represented; and for most of the members, Great 
Books is only among a fairly large number of 
formal and informal social groups to which they 
belong. The “climber,” while not unrepresented 
in the program, is not a typical type, for if any- 
thing, the members are already highly educated 
and less upwardly mobile socially than com- 


parable adults. 


One quick confirmation of this “middle- 
brow,” “middle-class-values” estimation is a 
rundown of magazine readership, on a regular 
or fairly regular basis, among Great Books 
participants: Time is read by 90 per cent; 
Vew Yorker, 76 per cent; Reader's Digest, 74 
per cent; Saturday Evening Post, 68 per cent: 
Saturday Review, 52 per cent; Harper's, 49 
per cent; Scientific American, 24 per cent: 
Vew Republic, 21 per cent; Art News, 10 per 
cent; High Fidelity, 8 per cent; Partisan Re- 
view, 5 per cent. On self-evaluation, and a 
choice among characterizations as “intellec- 


tual,” “educated,” “serious,” “low brow.” 18 


per cent of the participants rated themselves 


(the extreme), 82 


intellectual or low brow 
per cent as educated or serious. Interestingly, 
on party preference, Democrats among the 
participants ran 6 per cent less than the popu- 
lation of the United States as a whole. Inde- 
pendents 50 per cent below, and Republicans 
tl per cent higher. Adding the area of re- 
“The impact data, 
at least, lend little support to the belief that 
the program has a selective appeal for specific 


ligion, the survey reports: 


religious or political positions.” 

On the uncharacteristic side of the ledger, 
three-quarters of Great Books participants 
spend eight or more hours a week reading (80 
per cent of these spend more than half their 
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reading time on serious books; 44 per cent of 
the participants read nonfiction only), and 
this is exclusive of job-related reading. Among 
adults in the United States who have gone to 
college, 21 per cent never read books, or de- 
vote no more than one-half hour per week to 
such reading.* For those who have not gone 
beyond the eighth grade this figure rises to 
57 per cent. As the survey observes: “Com- 
pared to the American public in general, or to 
the public of their own educational level as 
studied in national surveys, Great Books par- 
ticipants are outstanding as readers.” 

All things considered, then, I repeat. might 
not a librarian legitimately say, “Of all the 
people in my community, Great Books par- 
ticipants obviously need the library least’? 
This, I think, would be committing what over 
the years I have come to call “the democratic 
degradation,” borrowing a felicitous phrase 
from the melancholy Henry Adams. By this | 
mean the confusion of numbers and excellence. 
This process, when carried to its logical ex- 
treme, often leaves us honoring squalor above 
wealth, ignorance beyond knowledge, juke 
hoxes over symphonies. How? There is, | 
suspect, a mysterious process compounded of 
condescension, genuine compassion, and just 
fuzzy thinking, which makes each of us “slum” 
after the until we begin to 
justify all public service as dedication to the 


“less fortunate.” 


underprivileged (whether they like our dedi- 
cation or not) and all signs of excellence as 
embarrassingly “undemocratic,” even aristo- 
cratic. It is the mark of a very young culture 
to feel such overwhelming guilt where excel- 
lence in the realm of the mind is involved. 

It is not my intention here to examine the 
level of our culture, nor to leave the notion, 
undispelled, that the National Opinion Re- 
search Center survey has merely substituted 
one definition of “elite” for a previously held 
public conception which they demolish as 


myth, misconception. or folklore. However. 


the survey does commit itself on our culture in 
one footnote. in a backhand manner which has 
bearing at this point. 


It the authors may be permitted one statement 
ex cathedra in a study which otherwise attempts 


* What Where Why Do People 
Read?” National Opinion Research Center, Report 
No, 28#, 1946, 
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to be 110 per cent “objective,” the mere fact that 
an informal institution devoted to the reading of 
Aristotle, Calvin, Locke, Hume, and Sophocles, 
without the whip of academic degree, survives in 
the contemporary United States is, in itself, we 
believe, sufficient to provide “positive evalua- 
tion.” 


It is my intention to suggest that libraries 
need more Great Books groups, and that the 
Great Books program needs more libraries. 
The latter point is easy and has already been 
made. Without public libraries, the Great 
Books program could not have survived and 
grown in its twelve years of existence. But 
why do libraries need more such well-edu- 
cated, well-read, busy Great Books _partici- 
pants? 

In order to answer this question, it will be 
necessary first to glance over some of the 
statistics and surveys of the library “constit- 
uency” as we have it today. The Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan, 
in its study completed in June 1949, found 
that 81 per cent of the adults in the United 
States either had not used their library in the 
last year (44 per cent), or had never used it 
(37 per cent). Eighteen per cent visited the 
library one or more times in the preceding 
twelve-month period. Ten per cent of these 
accounted for 95 per cent of the visits. In 
other words, about 1.8 per cent of the adults 
in the United States accounted for 95 per cent 
of the visits made to the public library in the 
year preceding this survey. Going back to 
the 44 per cent who did not visit the library 
in the twelve-month period prior to the sur- 
vey. 52 per cent had some or all of a college 
education. 

And, unfortunately, a visit to the library 
does not mean a book read. This same survey 
discovered that 48 per cent of all adults in the 
United States had not read a book (any kind, 
Spillane or Spinoza) in the past year. When 
the men are rated alone, annual antibookism 
rises to 53 per cent. 

| dwell degradation” 
through a desire to lay bare some of the hard 


upon “democratic 
truths concerning American literacy, for, as | 
suggested at the outset, through no fault of its 
own, the American library is an adolescent 
institution—sixteen-year-olds—in terms of 
peak usage. The hard truth concerning liter- 


acy, and hence libraries, and hence Great 
Books in the United States must be clearly 
understood if we are to provide for the most 
effective and libraries 
throughout the land. 


use expansion of 

The correlation between schooling, reading 
habits, library usage, and participation in 
Great Books is startling. As a people, we have 
lived so long with the dream of universal edu- 
cation that we forget how slow we have 
actually been in its realization. It is personal 
and vivid to me because my grandfather 
served as principal of the first public co- 
educational high school in the United States. 
Today, 103 years later, a high-school educa- 
tion is still neither universal, compulsory, or 
obiainable for all. It is littke wonder that in 
1950, of adults in the United States, 86 per 
cent were of no college background. These fig- 
ures and facts are important to dwell upon be- 
cause, for better or worse, good or bad, the 
correlation between schooling and_ library 
usage is inexorable. 

The figures in the table on page 221, 
Correlation between Education and Reading. 
speak for themselves. The broad base of to- 
morrow’s library usage will be the rising level 
of schooling in our society. Libraries are in- 
extricably bound to education and literacy in 


a democracy. And so is the expansion of pro- 
grams such as Great Books. Their cause and 


future are common, their cooperative venture 
fitting and proper. The National Opinion Re- 
search Center survey of the Great Books pro- 
gram is, in reality, a microcosm of the Ameri- 
can library constituency, sharpened, Libraries 
will have to wait upon the schooling accretions 
of public education, which are slow. In the 
interim, to nurture those forces of high literacy 
now existent within the library, through study 
discussion and adult education activities, is re- 
alistic husbanding of available wealth in the 
realms of the mind and spirit. 

The library may choose to battle low pub- 
lic usage of its facilities, and spread its serv- 
ices thin; or it may concentrate on a known 
target and improve quality. As with all such 
analytic dichotomies, action will undoubtedly 
be along both lines. My plea is that we do not 
depreciate our already known sources of in- 
tellectual wealth in a search for broader bases 
which may for the present be mythical. 
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SAN DIECO COUNTY SCHOOLS 


{rea librarians initiate and conduct 
teacher workshops on book evaluation. 


This article presents the case for well-adminis- 
tered library service distributed from a central 
headquarters to the elementary schools of an 
area when it is not possible for the schools 
to have their own centralized building li- 
braries. Such service may be visualized as a 
transitional pattern until individual school li- 
braries are able to provide service which meets 
accepted standards of personnel, collection, 
and facilities. 

In recent years in California there has been 
a definite trend toward the growth of area 
distribution libraries' for elementary schools 
both at the district and interdistrict level. The 
idea is not new, having received its original 
impetus early in the century under a provision 
in the California law which allowed county 
libraries to offer service to schools on a con- 
tractual basis. School library organization in 
California now includes, in addition to this 
service, county school libraries which provide 
service by contract with the county superin- 
tendent of schools, as well as a wide variety 
of individual school district libraries main- 
tained by the larger districts, individual, joint. 
union or unified, both rural and urban. 

Nowhere 


greater than in many parts of California. Very 


has population growth been 


‘The term “area distribution school libraries” has 
been chosen in preference to “centralized school li- 
braries” used in California to avoid con- 
fusion with central building libraries within a school. 


generally 


Viss Reid is chief librarian of the San Diego 
City Schools and Miss Ziebold is director of 
library service, San Diego County Schools. 


AREA DISTRIBUTION LIBRARIES 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


yal by Thelma Reid and Edna Ziebold 


few districts have been financially able to 
provide an ideal library situation in each 
school. Therefore, libraries for central dis- 
tribution of books at both district and inter- 
district level have developed in order that the 
children may have access to a large variety 
of printed materials. 

Really 
operated from a single distribution center 
currently bears little resemblance to the more 


good service to multiple schools 


or less stereotyped collections which may cir- 
culate in standardized packets of “fifty books 
in a box” infrequently delivered or exchanged. 
Adequately supported, with a competent pro- 
fessional and clerical staff, under strong cen- 
tral administration, an area distribution school 
library can provide quite effective service. 


ADVANTAGES OF AREA DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


Among the advantages of area distribution 
services is the better opportunity to attract a 
central staff of well-trained professional per- 
sonnel which will insure effective expenditure 
of budget, knowledgeable book selection, and 
smooth operation of mechanical and technical 
procedures. In such situations administrative 
and instructional school personnel work with 
the area distribution librarians constantly to 
evaluate new publications, discard obsolete 
materials, and assist with budget justifications 
to meet new curriculum needs. 

Flexibility of library programs is achieved 
because each school has access to many more 
materials than it could probably provide for 
itself. and a change of emphasis in curriculum 
is often possible without undue expense for 
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SAN DIECO 


COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Books and audio-visual materials are delivered 


regularly to schools from San Diego County 


Schools Materials Services. 


the individual school. Through frequent ex- 
change and regularly scheduled deliveries a 
much greater amount and variety of materials 
is always available to teachers at relatively 
short notice. The wealth of materials resulting 
from such a pooling of resources can provide 
for varying patterns within one administra- 
tion as well as among cooperating school dis- 
tricts, 

Another obvious advantage, and certainly 
the basis on which this type of centralized 
service has been developed, is economy. Unit 
costs inevitably decrease as greater use is 
made of materials and personnel. The cen- 
tralization of ordering, cataloging, processing. 
and repairing is efficient and practical. As 
materials are shifted from school to school 
maximum use of materials is assured. 

It is well to remember that during the pres- 
ent shortage of qualified school librarians, 
schools served from an area distribution li- 
brary may benefit by sharing in the services 
of well-trained library personnel who would 
only rarely be available to any single school. 
Not only is each school relieved of providing 
the technical processes for itself, but the cen- 
tral staff librarians are available on a con- 
sultant basis to help teachers in book selection 
and utilization. 


ADVANTAGES OF SINGLE-DISTRICT LIBRARIES 


Libraries operated by a single school dis- 
trict, when the district is sufficiently large to 
provide a complete service, have certain ad- 
vantages over libraries operated for several 
districts, such as those provided by a county 
superintendent of schools. Such a district usu- 
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ally follows a course of study providing a 
unified instructional program under a single 
jurisdiction. Therefore, as in San Diego City, 
for example, it is possible to preschedule auto- 
matic shipments of whole segments of basic 
material, such as prescribed social studies 
unit sets, primary independent-reading-circle 
books, and special study sets for designated 
groups to secure maximum utilization from 
minimum stock. Prescheduling also relieves 
teachers of the details of securing these basic 
materials so that they may requisition or come 
into the central library to select additional 
enrichment and recreational reading to meet 
the wide range of individual differences in 
each classroom. 

Libraries serving several districts cannot 
realize these advantages. While the 
State of California provides a suggested frame- 
work for curriculum in elementary schools 
and requires certain subjects to be covered, 


easily 


there is usually considerable variation in the 
details of curriculum from district to district. 
Therefore interdistrict libraries must have a 
more flexible program to meet a greater diver- 
sity of school requests. 

THE 


BRIDGING GAPS 


A variety of techniques to bridge the gap 
between area distribution library service and 
building libraries within the individual school 
have lately been proving successful. Participa- 
tion by the librarians in teacher workshops 
and other in-service activities initiated by the 
supervisory staff is one of these techniques. 
Often the area librarians initiate and conduct 
workshops in book evaluation, utilization of 
materials, library practice, or other aspects 
of the library program of value to pupils and 
teachers. Frequent publication of bibliog- 
raphies and information about new books and 
library activities are used to keep teachers 
informed and book-conscious. And, of course, 
the area librarians are always available for 
special help on request. 

In county school library programs even 
the noncontracting schools may use area li- 
brarians for in-service projects with teacher 
librarians. who often are expected to operate 
libraries without either the benefit of library 
experience or approved library courses. Such 
professional leadership provides some assist- 
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ance in this state where there is no school 
library consultant service at the state level. In 
any case, it is unlikely that consultant service 
at the state level could effectively filter into 
many of these local situations. 


i 
ADAPTATIONS FOR INTERDISTRICT UNITS 

In San Diego County, as those districts con- 
tracting for county schools library service con- 
tinue to grow, some steps have been taken to 
improve interdistrict area distribution and 
thus approach the building library basis when- 
ever possible. The larger member districts 
which include several schools may have col- 
lections of supplementary textbooks housed 
within the district and circulated by the dis- 
trict itself. Although the books still belong to 
the area library and are exchangeable at this 
center, the district can circulate the books 
among its own schools as needed on a short 
term basis. 

There has been some experimentation with 
operating building libraries in larger seventh- 
and eighth-grade schools through contract ar- 
rangements with the county superintendent of 
schools. Under this plan, the contracting dis- 
trict provides a library room and a full-time 
The 


schools library provides the books and tech- 


librarian or teacher-librarian. county 
nical processes. This plan seems to hold much 
promise for future development and possible 


expansion. 


DISADVANTAGES OF AREA DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 

To the experienced librarian the disadvan- 
tages of area distribution libraries will be evi- 
dent. While a library serving a small geo- 
graphical area may fill a rush request the 
same day, a library serving a large geographi- 
cal area may require a week to fill and de- 
liver an order. This time lapse is adequate for 
routine requests but cannot satisfy the need 
when sudden, unpredictable interests develop 
in the classroom which should be pursued 
while the subject is “hot.” 

Another weakness of this plan is the lack 
of real library experience for the children. 
Many teachers use classroom collections to 
provide a library experience of sorts, but with 
limited materials and without a catalog few 
library skills can be developed. Some of these 
children may have access to a public library, 





SAN DIEGO COUNTY SCHOOLS 


This classroom library was supplied from the San 
Diego County School Library Service. 


but often actual library experience must be 
postponed until junior high school. 

Many interdistrict libraries face problems 
of distance. A single center may often serve 
schools in areas comprising hundreds and even 
thousands of square miles, resulting in less 
frequent delivery service and less direct con- 
tact with the ultimate consumer. When it is 
not convenient for the teacher personally to 
choose books, the area librarian must exercise 
delegated responsibility and supply materials 
based on what information the teacher pro- 
vides regarding reading ability and special 
interest of the children. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ONLY 


Area distribution of library service is not 
practical for junior or senior high schools 
except perhaps in smaller secondary schools 
which might use this pattern as an enrichment 
service to supplement their own library pro- 
gram. But in many elementary schools where 
a full-time library program within the school 
operated by a qualified librarian is not pos- 
sible in the immediate future, area distribution 
libraries offer a service far superior to that 
ordinarily supplied by volunteer personnel 
with more dedication and enthusiasm than 
“know-how.” Area distribution libraries have 
a planned program—they are designed to en- 
rich the on-going curriculum, and they are 
likely to have better financial support than in- 
dividual building libraries. Until such time as 
education receives a larger share of the na- 
tional income and libraries a higher priority 
in the education budget, strong, well-adminis- 
tered area distribution libraries are 
mended as a realistic interim program which 


recom- 


is both economical and functional. 
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WORKING TOWARD IMPROVED EXHIBITS 


The common interests of exhibitors and librarians 


by John R. Rowe 


Professional library organizations at the state, 
regional, and national levels have come to take 
exhibits for granted. It is an accepted practice 
to look forward to a meeting as the place to 
see what is new in books, equipment, and serv- 
ices, 

An obvious advantage to the librarian is the 
opportunity to see a great variety of materials 
displayed conveniently. The exhibitor wel- 
comes the opportunity to see many people in 
a short period of time without traveling great 
distances. He can also display items which are 
impractical to carry in his normal travels. 
Seeing a product is often more satisfactory 
than buying from a catalog. While exhibits 
may be considered a form of advertising, they 
are not conducted primarily to make direct 
sales. The principal aim is service. 

In recent years, meetings have grown in 
size and number. With their growth numerous 
problems have been created. Exhibitors have 
been raising questions about costs, conflicts 
of dates, and adequacy of display facilities. 
Exhibits 
have been growing 


chairmen 
more conscious of 
their problems. It 
was natural, there- 
fore, that librarians 
charged with the re- 
sponsibility of asso- 
ciation exhibits and 
a substantial num- 


ber of 


should have gotten 


exhibitors 





Rou e 


together as they did 
in 1954 at the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association held in Minneapolis to 
discuss their common problems informally. 
The formation of the Exhibits Round Table 
in that year provided an opportunity for the 


pooling of ideas which it was hoped would 


Mr. Rowe, educational director of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, is chairman of the ALA 


Exhibits Round Table. 


lead to better exhibits at state, regional, and 
national levels. In the first year of the Exhibits 
Round Table, a board was formally constituted 
made up of both exhibitors and librarians. 
Several of the librarians had had _responsi- 
bilities as state or regional exhibits chair- 
men. One man, for example, had been exhibits 
chairman in Illinois for eight successive years. 
He has been especially helpful with his obser- 
vations and suggestions from time to time, 
seeing the problem from the standpoint of 
both the librarian and the exhibitor. 

The Round Table operates through stand- 
ing committees mainly concerned with stand- 
ards, membership, and awards. The Standards 
’ of state 
and regional meetings in 1955 which resulted 


Committee made an extensive study 


in the compilation of a manual devoted to 
exhibit procedures. 

The contents of the manual cover: function 
of exhibits chairman; selection of a confer- 
ence site; planning the exhibit area; services 
and equipment needed; assignment of booth 
space; public relations; floor management; 
what to do after the show is over; and tips to 
exhibitors. Copies of the manual are avail- 
able and can be obtained by writing the Ex- 
hibits Round Table at ALA headquarters. 
attention of C. J. Hoy. 

Recently 
Round Table has been making a_ separate 


evaluation of the six regional meetings. sitting 


a special committee within the 


in with association officers on special oc- 
casions and particularly working with the ex- 
hibits chairmen. It was regrettable that there 
between the 
Southeastern and Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciations’ Meetings. Some exhibitors were un- 
able to attend both. Under such circumstances. 
it is obvious that there is some loss of revenue 
to the 
tween meeting dates of state associations are 


was an overlapping of dates 


associations. Numerous conflicts be- 


likewise apparent. Reconciliation of these 
conflicts constitutes a major problem for the 
Round Table during the next two years. Asso- 


ciation meetings are generally planned at least 
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two years in advance. Some of them meet on 
established dates—some of them have to be 
adjusted to fit in with hotel facilities. The 
Round Table 
these and other problems, with suggestions on 
good practices. 

Exhibitors increasingly feel a responsibility 
to present the best of their wares and to take 
a more active part in the affairs of the associa- 
tions. The number of exhibits constitutes a 
real problem for many companies. One ex- 


manual contains reference to 


hibitor (a publisher) said last year that his 
company participated in 237 educational and 
library association meetings. Some of those 
meetings were, to be sure, without cost so far 
as rental space was concerned. However, ex- 
hibitors are frequently faced with the necessity 
of providing a display background. That en- 
tails shipping problems. The exhibitor must 
know the size of his booth space, and will 
shape his plans according to the duration of 
the meeting, and somewhat in accordance with 
the probable attendance. Gathering data for 
the benefit of the exhibitors becomes a rather 
important part of Exhibits Round Table activ- 
ity—a responsibility, incidentally, which is be- 
ing increasingly shared by the association ex- 
hibits chairman. 

It has generally proved desirable for an as- 
sociation to have an exhibits chairman who 
will serve year after year. The accumulation of 
information and experience is of unquestion- 
able value in the saving of time and in the 
continuation of good exhibitor-librarian re- 
lationships. Some associations have found it 
advantageous to appoint or hire an executive 
secretary to manage, in part, the affairs of the 
association year after year. In some instances. 
this secretary acts as exhibits chairman for 
conferences. A continuing exhibits chairman 
not residing in the conference city can appoint 
a committee member living in the city. 

The exhibits chairman, who is usually ap- 
pointed by the association president, is a key 
figure in conference planning. It is recom- 
that 
voice in selecting the hotel, auditorium, or 


mended the exhibits chairman have a 
similar building in which the conference is 
to be held. It is definitely recommended, when 
retires, that full 


detailed information in regard to his particu- 


an exhibits chairman and 


lar exhibits experience be passed on to the 


next succeeding chairman. 

The duties and responsibilities of an ex- 
hibits chairman fall into two main categories 
—those directly related to the exhibitor and 
those relating to the association itself. In 
broad terms, the duties are as follows: 


1. Laying out the exhibit area and deter- 
mining the amount that will be charged 
for exhibit space. 

2. Notifying potential exhibitors of space 
available and assigning space as re- 
quested. 

3. Determining policy for payment of rental 
fees and collecting those fees for the 
association. 

1. Arranging for the list of names of ex- 
hibitors in the conference program or 
similar publication, 

5. Meeting the exhibitor at exhibit area to 
assist him in locating his material and 
booth. 

6. Working with the hospitality committee 
to determine who will introduce the ex- 
hibitors. This is usually done at a general 
session or other large gathering of the 
association members at the beginning 
of the conference. 

Managing the exhibit area during the 


conference period. 


Because of the growth in the number of 
yearly “shows” and the increased cost of par- 
ticipating in them, exhibiting companies are 
taking a sharp and realistic look at each asso- 
ciation meeting. They will be influenced by 
attractiveness of facilities 
rendered, but most of all by active attendance 


and services 
in the exhibits area. 

Exhibitors will respond to good attendance 
by making exhibits more attractive. They will 
be encouraged to provide more than a token 
exhibit. They will work harder to stress what 
is new, useful, and proven. 

The problems discussed in this article have 
been the subject of numerous conferences dur- 
ing the past several years, The Exhibits Round 
Table solicits the interest of each individual li- 
brarian in the improvement of exhibits and 
in their better management. Constructive sug- 
gestions are most welcome and can be made 
exhibitors 


to association officers or to the 


themselves. 
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Before the first Council meeting. Councilors were seated at tables, carrying out one of the 


suggestions made at earlier Council sessions. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


Midwinter 1959 will be remembered as the week of the Great Freeze. 


Registered attendance was only 803, as compared with 148 


in 1958, a 


result of Council’s prohibition against program, general business, and 


membership meetings. Midwinter Meeting has thus returned to its origi- 


nal function as a working meeting of Council, committees, and boards 


of ALA and its units. The number of scheduled meetings was larger than 


in 1958, but elimination of the conflicts caused by large open meetings 


made it possible to schedule Midwinter in six days instead of nine as in 


1958. 


COUNCIL 
Goals for action and federal legislative 
policy. Two policy statements of far-reaching 
Council: 1) 
“Goals for Action,” a broadly conceived na- 


importance were adopted by 


tional program statement developed by a 
Special Committee of Five under the chair- 
manship of Frederick H. Wagman; and 2) a 
federal legislative policy statement developed 
by the Federal 
Library Administration Division (Roger H. 


Relations Committee of the 


McDonough, chairman). These important doc- 
uments will be printed in full in the next issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. 

Since it will not be possible for Congress to 
appropriate the $37.500.000 authorized when 
the Library Services Act was passed within 
the five years it is to remain in force. ALA 
will support extension of the Act until the 
full amount has been obtained. This action 
was taken on recommendation of the Federal 
Relations Committee, which later presented 
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this additional report and recommendation: 


The Council has acted to assure continuation of 
the Library Services Act until $37,500,000 has 
been obtained. 

The Council has also adopted “Goals for Ac- 
tion.” This statement points up the needs for 
improved library service in many areas, such as 
metropolitan libraries, school libraries, research 
libraries. The means of achieving these standards 
and goals are still to be found, however. Factual 
data and analysis of that data on the specific 
needs of all types of libraries is a first priority 
in sound planning and is essential if it is found 
that a legislative program must be inaugurated. 

The Federal Relations Committee, therefore, 
recommends that the American Library Associa- 
tion begin immediately a study of the needs of 
all types of libraries—such study to be a basis 
for consideration of possible future legislation. 


This report was also adopted. 

Standards for undergraduate training. 
The Standards and Guide for Undergraduate 
Library Science Programs published in the 
October 1958 ALA Bulletin were presented to 
Council for adoption by a subcommittee of 
the ALA COMMITTEE on ACCREDITATION 
(Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, chairman). The 
discussion included a statement from the 
faculty of the University of California library 
school opposing adoption of the Standards on 
the ground that they would apparently create 
a new group of librarians without the full 


THIS YEAR AND LAST 
Midwinter 1958 included the following 
types of meetings not scheduled this 
year: a one-day workshop, a three-day 


institute, open meetings of eleven divi- 
sions and several of their sections, and 
sixteen meetings of nonofficial groups. 
No meetings of any of these types, and 
no other open meetings except the two 
Council meetings, were held this year. 

In 1958, 265 meetings of all types 
were held over a period of nine days. 
Registered attendance, 1481. 

In 1959, a few more than 265 closed 
meetings and two open meetings were 
held over a period of six days. Regis- 
tered attendance, 803. 
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professional education which ALA recognizes 
as a minimum, and that they would interfere 
with the broad, general education that shou'd 
be a basis for this professional education. In 
reply it was pointed out that the Standards 
would not be applied by ALA but would be 
used primarily for self-evaluation by the in- 
stitutions offering such programs, and that 
the Guide was specifically designed for use 
by the National Council for the Accreditation 
Education. The and 
Guide as presented were unanimously adopted. 

A new method of choosing presidents. 
The Nominating Committee (Lester Asheim, 
recommended that 


of Teacher Standards 


chairman ) two members 
rather than four be nominated for the offices 
of First Vice President (President-Elect) and 
Second Vice President. The one receiving the 
largest number of votes would serve as First 
Vice President, the other as Second Vice Presi- 
dent. The committee’s statement detailed the 
qualifications and availability of the candi- 
dates for the two offices which limit the com- 
mittee in its choice, and continued: “If the 
Nominating Committee carries out its assign- 
ment conscientiously, it must draw up a slate 
each year of two pairs of candidates, all four 
of whom will be qualified to carry the respon- 
sibilities of the offices. Consequently, each 
year we must inevitably lose the services of 
two good people, who, although not legally 
ineligible, are, for a variety of reasons, usually 
lost to the Association for further considera- 
tion for the office for which they are quali- 
fied.” After considerable discussion the mo- 
tion was carried on a standing vote. The Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws will present 
an amendment to Article III, Section 1 of the 
Bylaws at the Washington Conference. 
Headquarters location. The Headquarters 
(Gertrude E. Gscheidle. 
chairman ) report of its fourteen 
months of work, involving a full exploration 
of several alternative locations and types of 
building. Three plans, identified as A, B, and 
C. were developed fully in terms of cost, de- 
sirability of location, and possibility for future 
development. Of these, Plan B, based on oc- 
cupation of the present building while a new 


Location Committee 
made a 


building is erected on the present site, was rec- 
ommended and approved: 


1. That Plan B (building on present site while 
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occupying all or part of our present building) 
be approved, and that a specific and conclusive 
building program on the basis of this plan be 
developed as soon as possible. 

2. That architects in the Chicago area be sur- 
veyed and interviewed and a specific recommen- 
dation on the selection of an architect be made 
to the Executive Board as soon as possible. 

3. That the problem of financing the building 
and equipment be made a major committee re- 
sponsibility. 


The Committee on Organization (Rob- 
ert Severance. chairman) made four recom- 
mendations, all of which were accepted: 1) 
Accreditation 
responsible for standards for education for 


The Committee on was made 
librarianship. Its statement of functions now 
reads: 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
of the American Library 
\ssociation, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 


creditation program 


proval of Council. 


2) The term of office of members of the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation was extended from two 
to five years. 3) The NEA-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee is to be continued with no change in 
function, after study of the desirability of re- 
placing it with a number of joint committees 
in different subject areas. 4) The field of re- 
sponsibility of the Adult Services Division was 
amended to include reader services (except 
reference) to adults in all types of libraries, 
and now reads: 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational and cultural de- 
velopment for adults in all types of libraries. 
This responsibility includes the identification and 
evaluation of library materials (book and non- 
book) which are useful in adult services (except 
the stimulation of the production 
and use of such materials; 


reference) ; 
and the identification 
of the principles involved in their selection and 


use. 


Chapter alternates. The Council Com- 
mittee on Chapter Alternates (Neal Harlow. 
chairman), appointed to study the proposal 
that alternates for chapter representatives be 
that the 
practice of designating a single ALA Coun- 


reinstituted, recommended present 


cilor from each chapter be continued. After 





Benjamin E. Custer presiding over the “semi- 
annual tussle over constitution and bylaws.” 


a spirited discussion, which revealed that 
at least five active state chapters wished to 
reinstitute chapter alternates, Council adopted 
the report. 

The Constitution and Bylaws Commit- 
tee (Benjamin Custer, chairman) presented 
for approval on second reading the constitu- 
tional amendments approved on first reading 
at the San with the 
exception of the amendment to Article VI, 


Francisco Conference, 


Section 1 (b), which was withdrawn by the 
committee without dissent from Council. The 
amendments will be submitted to the member- 
ship for approval at the Washington Confer- 
ence. On first reading, an amendment to 
Article XI, Section 1, on the method of amend- 
ing By-laws. was referred back to the commit- 
tee on motion of Councilor Benton H. Wilcox, 
“with specific instructions to bring to the 


Washington Conference an amendment to 
Article XI which provides that amendments to 
the Bylaws shall be by Council subject to re- 
view or approval by the membership.” 

In other actions Council accepted library 
service to the blind as one of the areas in need 
of cooperation and support from the entire 
library profession, and approved the change of 
name of the Grolier Scholarships to Grolier- 
Americana Scholarships and of the Dutton- 
Macrae Award to the E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award for the Advancement of Li- 
brary Service to Children and Young People. 
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The following have been invited to serve on 
the 1959-60 ALA Nominating Committee: 
Rutherford Rogers, Library 
chairman; Hoyt Galvin, Charlotte Public Li- 


of Congress, 


Frances Henne, Columbia University 
library Ruth Detroit Public 
Library, and Lawrence Clark Powell, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles Library. 
Virginia Chase of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, and Neal Harlow of the University 


brary: 


school: Rutzen, 


of British Columbia Library were elected to 
four-year terms on the Executive Board, 
and Bertha Bassam of the University of To- 
ronto library school was elected to fill the 


unexpired term of Benjamin E. Powell, now a 

member of the board by virtue of his election 

to the vice presidency ; 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The membership of the Executive Board’s 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK AT MIDWINTER 


Representatives from 26 states and two ALA 
divisions were present at the ALA National 
Library Week Committee meeting and heard 
President Emerson Greenaway, chairman of 
the committee. and Theodore Waller, chair- 
man of the National Steering Committee, re- 
emphasize the objectives of the W eek. Mr. 
Greenaway's remarks are published as an 
editorial in this issue. The ALA through its 
chapters is vigorously spearheading the or- 
ganization of state and local committees. 
Thirty-five states have secured prominent civic 
leaders to serve as chairmen. A completely 
revised organization handbook has been dis- 
tributed to 7000 librarians and citizens’ com- 
mittees, 

In the progress report given by John Ro- 
bling. director of NLW. some of the highlights 
of the 1959 plans were cited. Thirteen organ- 
izations, agencies. and industries which did 
not participate in the first year’s program are 
participating this year. There is every evi- 
dence of more emphasis on specific local ob- 
jectives this year and of more active local 
citizens’ committees. 


Mathews. 
NLW. urged librarians to provide up-to-date 


Virginia assistant director of 


materials on library activities to their news- 
paper editors and stressed the importance of 
involving local people to work on state and 
local committees. 

Among the promotional services offered by 
radio and television are spots produced by 
Walt and by the U,. S. 
Agency. R. R. Bowker Company has agreed 
to produce a brochure illustrated by Walt 


Kelly. 


Disney Information 
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\rrangements have been made with the pro- 
ducer of “Father Knows Best” for a half-hour 
“The Art deals 
with a teen-age romance in a library. Father 
James Keller has agreed to film two TV inter- 
view programs relating to National Library 
Week. “Invitation to Learning” with Lyman 
Bryson, “Christians in Action,” and other 
network interview shows scheduled April 12- 
8 will be connected with National Library 
Week. 

Columns, 
ready been scheduled in 22 national maga- 


show. of Romance.” which 


editorials. or features have al- 
zines. The issue of Look magazine published 
during National Library Week will contain a 
picture story on what it means to be a li- 
brarian. The Washoe County Library, Reno. 
Nevada, of which Mrs, Portia Hawley Gris- 
wold is librarian. will be the focal point of 
the story. The story of this library will be 
placed against the background of library serv- 
ices of all types of libraries in all parts of the 
country. George Leonard, feature writer for 
Look, spent a day at the Midwinter Meeting 
to obtain this background material. He had 
previously spent two weeks in Reno obtaining 
material on the Washoe County Library. 

The Association of College and Research 
Libraries has approved designation of the 
dedication of the new library at Colgate Uni- 
versity on April 13 as the inauguration of Na- 
tional Library W eek for college and research 
libraries. 

The Canadian Publishers Association has 
organized Canadian Library Week Council. 
Inc., to celebrate Library Week simultaneously 
with the United States. 
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Subcommittee on Investments, previously in- 
cluding the president and the treasurer, was 
enlarged to include the president-elect, the 
second vice president, and the executive di- 
rector, and charged with specific responsibili- 
ties relating to the administration of the en- 
dowment funds. The Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr.. Drexel and Company, Phila- 
delphia (1961), and Richard B. Sealock, ALA 


treasurer (1960). to fill the endowment trustee 


board elected 


vacancies occasioned by the recent deaths of 
Guy E. Reed and Howell W. Murray. 
Following study of the report and recom- 
mendations of the American Association of 
School 
proval of the division’s intention to seek affilia- 
tion with the National Education 
while remaining a division of the ALA, and 
directed that this matter be placed upon the 


agenda of Council for the Washington Con- 


Librarians, the Board voted its ap- 


Association 


ference. 
The recommendations of the Headquarters 
Location Committee were adopted and the 


thanks. A 


Headquarters Building Committee was estab- 


committee was discharged with 
lished to carry forward the remaining steps in 
the building of a new headquarters. This com- 
mittee will develop building plans, recommend 
an architect, develop and carry out a financing 
program, and report to the board at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Gertrude E. Gscheidle was 
appointed chairman of the committee with 
Richard B. Sealock as and 
chairman of a The 
following will be invited to serve on the com- 
mittee: Andre S. Nielsen, Evanston (Ill.) Pub- 
lic Library; Herman Fussler, University of 
Chicago Library; John Hall Jacobs, New Or- 
leans Public Library; and Mr. Austin and Mr. 
Hopkinson of the Endowment Trustees. 


vice chairman 


Finance Subcommittee. 


The board accepted the recommendations of 
its subcommittee that has been examining As- 
sociation policies established by Council and 
the board, and approved the establishment of 
a Council committee to carry forward a fur- 
ther analysis of the policies, including deci- 
sions upon the form which would make these 
most useful to Council. It was also decided 
that the future 
of National Library Week. including various 
matters of ALA should be 
studied by a committee of Council. 


Association’s views on the 


cooperation, 


The board felt that the 1960 Midwinter 


Meeting might be held most advantageously 
during a period that included a week end and 


directed the headquarters staff to study this 
possibility and complete arrangements. In a 
discussion of future conferences, the board 
directed the staff to investigate the following 
sites: 1962, Denver and cities west of Denver; 
1963, Kansas City and St. Louis; 1964, At- 
lantic City, Philadelphia and New York; 1965, 
Chicago and Detroit. 

Supplemental budget requests for 1959-60 
were approved as follows: $850 to support a 
Washington by the 
Young Adult Services Division; $650 to sup- 
port the work of the Executive Board’s Sub- 


Conference program 


Investments: 
the work of the Headquarters Building Com- 
$2500 for 


present headquarters. 


committee on $750 to support 


mittee: and maintenance of the 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee (Lucile M. Morsch, 
ported to Council that the new 


chairman) re- 
budgeting 
schedule had made it possible for the first time 
to work out at Midwinter the major programs 
and priorities for the next year and to con- 
sider evolving programs. 

It was the consensus of PEBCO that an 
active program for increasing the membership 
of ALA should have first priority. High pri- 
ority was also given to the support of federal 
legislation of interest and concern to libraries. 
Recognizing the fact that recruiting for librar- 
ianship is of major importance to the entire 
profession, PEBCO encouraged expansion of 
the current program of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee of the Library Administration Division. 
Week as an 


effective public relations program for the As- 


Support of National Library 


sociation and the profession is to be continued 
if the Week itself is continued. A low priority 
was given to requests for additional head- 
quarters staff until the headquarters operation 
has been analyzed by the new Deputy Execu- 
tive Director for Management. 

With respect to divisional programs. 
PEBCO believed that high priority support 
should be given to the implementation of 
standards. Division publications were also 
given a high priority, reflecting the importance 





the divisions themselves had assigned to them. 


COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The ALA Committee on Accreditation voted 
to retain intact its Subcommittee on Under- 


graduate Programs in Library Science in 
order to have available the subcommittee’s ad- 
vice and counsel in connection with the im- 
plementation of the newly adopted standards 
and guide for undergraduate library science 
programs (see report of Council action), The 
committee moved forward in developing pro- 
cedures for continuing review of accredited 


library schools and their programs. 


ALDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


\ major item of discussion at the meeting 
of the Audio-Visual Committee was the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the oppor- 
tunities it offers libraries. Planning was initi- 
ated for a major audio-visual program at the 
Montreal Conference in cooperation with the 
National Film Board of Canada. The commit- 
tee decided to appoint a subcommittee to re- 
Films for Public Libraries” and its Sup- 
plement, looking toward a new edition of the 


vise “ 
former within the next year. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO 
INSTITUTE OF 


ANKARA 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
director of the Ankara Insti- 
tute of Librarianship. arrived from Turkey 


Lewis Stieg. 


January 28 and was present during the rest of 
the Midwinter Meeting to report to and confer 
with the ALA advisory committee to the in- 
stitute (Flora B. Ludington. chairman) on the 
progress and possible future of the institute. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

The Editorial Committee approved for ALA 
publication The First Freedom: Liberty and 
Justice in the World of Books and Learning, 
a collection by Robert B. Downs of the most 
notable and significant writings of British and 
American authors in the field of censorship 
and intellectual freedom during approximately 
the past half-century. One of its meetings was 
devoted to discussing with a group of state 
librarians the type of publication 
needed on administration of small public li- 
brary units. 


acenc 
agency 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The ALA PANEL ON UNESCO met to hear 
reports from ALA officers holding official posi- 
tions in the Unesco structure. The Panel was 
established at the San Francisco Conference 
last year as a suborgan of the International 
Relations Committee to advise ALA’s repre- 
sentative in the LU. 8. National Commission 
for Unesco and to serve as a focus within the 
Association for interest in the library pro- 
grams of Unesco. William S. Dix. Jr. ( Prince- 
ton University Library), the ALA representa- 
tive in the National Commission, reported on 
the recent General Conference of Unesco in 
Paris adviser to the 
U.S. delegation. The time is ripe. in Mr. Dix’s 
view. for American librarians to make useful 
contributions, through Unesco, to world li- 
brary development. Lucile M. Morsch (Li- 


brary of Congress). also a member of the 


which he attended as 


National Commission, reported on the work 
of the commission’s committee on cultural af- 
fairs on which she sits, and on the plans for 
the next national conference on Unesco. Ralph 
R. Shaw (Rutgers University), a member of 
Lnesco’s International Advisory Committee on 


Bibliography. reported on the bibliographic 


program of Unesco. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The total membership of the Association as 
of December 31, 1958, was 22.442, an increase 
of 2116 over 1957. 

The Membership Committee approved a 
program for an intensified membership pro- 
motion campaign during the year 1959-60 
subject to the approval of the Program Eval- 
uation and Budget Committee. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE UNION 
OF SERIALS 

The Joint Committee on the Union List of 

Serials adopted a program for publication of 

a third edition of the Union List of Serials, to 

include the content of the second edition and 


LIST 


its two supplements plus corrections and addi- 
tions which can be obtained within a reason- 
able time and at reasonable cost. It is antici- 
pated that publication can be accomplished 
by the end of 1962. The committee further 
concluded that upon close of editorial work on 
the third edition, ‘the scope of New Serial 
Titles should be expanded to include all titles 
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of any date within the scope of the Gregory 
edition of the Union List of Serials not in- 
cluded in the third edition. 


DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Major actions of the Board of Directors of 
the Adult Services Division included approval 
of a revision of the division’s field of respon- 
sibility statement to include its responsibility 


THE TREASURER REPORTS ON ALA BUDGETING 


\ handsome amount—38.2 per cent of each mem- 
ber’s dollar goes into division services and ac- 
tivities. The Association has moved from a sys- 
tem of per capita allotments to divisions to a 
program which by its very 
makeup gives high priority to divisional 
grams and budgetary needs. Under the first plan 
little money available to head- 
quarters as an essential service to all parts of 
ALA. Under the present scheme, the vigorous 
presentation of division programs before PEBCO 


evaluation system 


pro- 


was maintain 


again places headquarters operation on a lower 
priority. This actually limits the efficiency and 
operation of divisional staffs and the work on 
projects financed by grants. 

If additional funds can be found this coming 
year special effort should be made to improve 
the headquarters situation so that all parts of 
ALA can secure the greatest possible results. 
The funds needed, small in amount, should go 
into special building cleaning, replacement of 
antiquated office machines, and improvement of 
operational routines. 

The vigorous planning by divisions, and indeed 
by all units of ALA, places many desirable mat- 
ters before PEBCO during the budgeting proc- 
ess. Three factors sometimes slow down accom- 
plishments in the immediate fiscal period: 1) 
The divisional organization may not be quite 
ready to complete the job in twelve months. 2) 
Headquarters divisional service may already be 
overloaded. 3) Factors outside the profession 
may slow down the project. 

This places a serious responsibility on all who 
prepare budget requests for any twelve-months 
period. We should be certain that the job can be 
accomplished and the funds used. Otherwise 
some other unit of ALA may be denied funds for 
an activity that could have been completed. The 
record this last year shows some rather startling 
remainders in projects—funds that could have 
supported other major activities—From ALA 
Treasurer Richard B. Sealock’s report to Coun- 


cil. 


for materials (see report of Council action). 
In line with this responsibility, the board 
voted to expand the scope of the present spe- 
cial committee which had been set up to com- 
pile a list of authors for Lippincott’s use, and 
to call this the Publishers’ Liaison Commit- 
tee. The board accepted with commendation 
the statement, “Governing Principles for the 
Development of Special Projects,” submitted 
by the Special Projects Committee, and dis- 
cussed with the Notable Books Council a 
memo on policy and criteria for the Notable 
Books list. After consideration of the need for 
finding further means of communication with 
the membership, the board voted to instruct 


the Program Policy Committee to study this 
problem and to recommend steps which should 


be taken to meet it. 

Plans for the Washington Conference in- 
clude an Institute on Library Service to an 
Aging Population, a joint session on helping 
readers with disabilities, and a comprehensive 
report on the Library-Community Project. 

Plans for studying the present standards of 
various types of libraries as they relate to the 
responsibilities of the division were made by 
the Standards Committee. 

The Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups approved the appointment of 
Roberta McBride, Social Sciences Department, 
Detroit Public Library, as editor of the joint 
committee’s Newsletter. The proposal of the 
joint committee for seeking funds for a labor- 
library project was approved for submission 
to the Board of Directors of ASD by the Spe- 
cial Projects Committee. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The chairmen of seven committees— Awards 
and Scholarships, Curriculum Materials. Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, Improvement and 
Extension of Library Service, Professional 
Status and Growth, Secondary School Li- 
met with the Board of 
American 


braries, and Standards 
Directors of the 
School Librarians to discuss organization and 


Association of 


new functions. 

School library supervisors and other school 
librarians were invited to meet with the board 
to hear Worth McClure and John Lorenz of 
the Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, and Germaine Krettek, ALA Wash- 
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ington Office, explain the titles of the National 
Defense Education Act and to ask questions. 
ALA 


level were described by Eleanor Ahlers. 


and division activities at the national 

The board examined the tentative guide for 
poli ies and procedures for the editorial staff 
of School Libraries and voted to continue it as 
a separate publication, as recommended by the 
Editorial Committee. 

After the report of the AASchL-ACRL- 
DAVI Joint Committee, the board voted to re- 
quest the continuance of this committee for 
another two years. 


The 


ported on exhibits, consultant centers, and 


Professional Relations Committee re- 
program activities at ten national education 
association meetings for 1958-59. 
The draft of the 
school library standards was presented to the 
in detail. It 
incorporated in the 


tentative final revised 


board and discussed was voted 
that the suggestions be 
final version and that approval by mail be 
given after examination by board members. 

The Standards Committee discussed plans 
for the implementation of the standards, in- 
cluding the preparation and distribution of a 
study guide, a promotional leaflet. articles for 
professional journals, and a program for mem- 


bership at the Washington Conference. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The SURVEY AND STANDARDS COMMITTEE of 


the American Association of State Libraries 
formulated a plan for collecting written acqui- 
sition police ies and practices of state libraries. 
with a view to preparing a set of acquisition 
each of the functions of such 

PLANNING COMMITTEE 


standards for 
The 


number 


libraries. con- 


sidered a of suggestions for long- 
range projects which might be useful to the 
division, among them a directory of the func- 
tional services of state, territorial, and pro- 
vincial libraries to make referral of reference 
questions more exact; a study of the strengths 


Act: 


presentation of library needs to the Governors’ 


and weaknesses of the Library Services 
Conferences; encouragement of appropriate 
legislation to permit the crossing of state lines 
with library service; and the development of 
factual articles on state aid to local libraries 
for the library press. The division board ac- 
cepted all these as useful projects, and con- 
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sidered ways of implementing them. 

Plans for the ALA Conference in Wash- 
ington included a combined business and pro- 
gram meeting and a luncheon to which mem- 
their 


bers of Congress are to be invited by 


constituents. At the luncheon Emerson Green- 
away. president of ALA, will express the Asso- 
ciation’s thanks to Congress for its interest in 
and support of library development. 

The Board decided that the division would 
report its activities to the membership through 
the pages of the ALA Bulletin. A letter to the 
members giving full information about plans 
for the Washington 
planned. 


Conference is also 


ASSOCIATION OF 
RESEARCH 


COLLEGE 


LIBRARIES 


AND 


The Board of Directors of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries enthusias- 
tically approved the College Library Stand- 
ards, the product of nearly two years of in- 
tense work on the part of the Committee on 


Standards. They have been carefully devel- 


oped through three complete drafts. They were 


the subject of a panel discussion, with wide 
membership comment, at ALA’s San Francisco 
Conference. Suggestions made there and sug- 
gestions received from an extensive corre- 
spondence with leading educators in all parts 
of the 
document's revision as approved by the ACRL 
board. The standards will be referred to ALA 
Council for confirming approval during its 


country were incorporated into the 


sessions in Washington. It is expected that 
they will be published in College and Research 
Libraries in the latter half of the year. 

In other actions the board received reports 
ACRL offices and its 
section offices, approved intensified activity on 
the part of its 
Grants. and endorsed organizational efforts to 


of nominations for both 


Committee on Foundation 
achieve wider support for federal legislation 
of direct or potential benefit to college and 
university libraries. The board heard a pre- 
liminary report from the Committee on Or- 
ganization. It endorsed the report by approv- 
ing a motion urging ACRL’s representatives 
on the ALA Council to oppose adoption of 
amendments to the ALA Bylaws which would 
be restrictive in the division’s determination of 
its own internal organization. 
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Outstanding among the reports received 
from the sections of the division was that of 
the University Libraries Section which out- 
lined an increased and ambitious program for 
the section. Also received with evidences of 
great interest by the board was the report of 
the Rare Books Section outlining the plans for 
a preconference meeting of rare book librari- 
ans at Charlottesville, Virginia, June 18-20. 

On the recommendation of ACRL’s Commit- 
tee on National Library Week the board ap- 
proved the designation of the dedication cere- 
monies for the new library at Colgate Univer- 
sity on April 13 as an inauguration of Na- 
tional Library Week for college and research 
libraries. 

The board received interim reports from a 
number of other committees and a final re- 
port from its committee to consider the possi- 
bility of an ACRL awards program. It ap- 
proved continuing ACRL representation on 
the AASchL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee on 
Mutual Interests in the Audio-Visual Field. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


AND 


In addition to reviewing the work of com- 
mittees and discussing the recommendations 
of the Committee on Committees and the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee. the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries advised on the content of 
a leaflet about the division which is to be pro- 
duced by the ALA Membership Committee. 
New projects considered for presentation in 
the 1959-60 budget included the development 
of a calendar of library and other association 
meetings at which AHIL should be represented 
and a traveling exhibit to be used at these 
meetings. Clara Lucioli, AHIL president, re- 
ported on plans for divisional meetings at the 
Washington Conference and on her work as 
chairman of the session on helping readers 
with disabilities which AHIL is sponsoring 
jointly with other ALA units. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


Washington Conference plans of the Chil- 


dren’s Services Division include a Newbery 
Caldecott banquet on June 23 at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel at 8:30 p.m. following a 4:30 P.M, 


General Session on a subject related to chil- 


dren’s books. 

A CSD program will be a working session 
on re-evaluation of children’s books published 
from 1950-1954. Discussion of books previ- 
ously assigned will culminate in a panel by the 
“Books Worth Their Keep” Committee, seek- 
ing the qualities which make a book of lasting 
value. 

Selection of the 1959 Newbery Caldecott 
winners had been made on the first official 
mail ballot of the committee, an almost un- 
precedented event. and the choice was in 
agreement with the heavy nominating vote by 
CSD membership. The winners will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The committee established a new schedule 
for its selection of 1960 awards. The date for 
CSD membership nominations, December 10 
in 1958. 1959 to allow 


more time for considering books. especially 


will be advanced in 
those published late in the year. The first offi- 
cial committee ballot will be taken at the 1960 
Midwinter Meeting. 
The Aurianne 
Brooks McGuire. chairman) 
among the 1959 animal stories which meas- 


( Alice 


found no book 


Award Committee 


ured up to all specifications implicit in the 


requirements for the Aurianne Award, and no 


award will be made this year. Nominations for 
books published in 1958 may be sent to the 
new Aurianne Award Committee chairman. 
Helen Renthal. librarian, Lincoln School. 
Main Street. Evanston. Illinois. 

Foreign Children’s Books Available in the 
United States will be revised by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Helen Adams Mas- 
ten. Central Children’s Room. New York Pub- 
lic Library. Requests growing out of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act have shown the 
need for a new expanded edition. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division heard progress reports 
on its special projects: Library Technology. 
North Carolina Library 
brary Services to Children in Public Libraries. 


Recruitment. and Li- 


Elizabeth Gross. director of the Organizational 
Patterns Study of children’s work, outlined 
the procedure followed and commented on 
plans ahead. Among other topics discussed 


were program and budget needs for 1959-60; 
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the Federal Legislative Policy Statement and 
extension of the Library Services Act; a pro- 
posal of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation for an in-service training course in 
library administration; the placement of Copy- 
ing Methods within the ALA structure; uni- 
form definitions for reporting by libraries; 
special groups within LAD; and the work of 
sections and committees. 

The Recrurtinc CoMMITTEE made plans for 
its program and exhibit at Washington and for 
its working sessions with all network repre- 
sentatives. It heard reports on recruiting ac- 
tivities of other national associations, and on 
how guidance counselors at national and local 
levels can cooperate in library recruitment. 
The role. of the network was reviewed by 
state and regional representatives. 

The Advisory Committee on Library Serv- 
ices to Children in Public Libraries discussed 
the Organizational Patterns and the Personnel 
studies now way. The April ALA 
Bulletin will have an article on the organiza- 
tional patterns study. The Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Library Technology Project met 
for the first time (see the article by Richard 
B. Harwell in this issue). 


under 


The Buildings and Equipment Institute for 
public, college, university, and school librar- 
ians to be held at the University of Maryland. 
June 18-20, was the major subject discussed 
committee chairmen of the 
EQUIPMENT SECTION. The 
section's Washington program will be on re- 


and 
AND 


by officers 
BUILDINGS 


modeling. An exhibit of plans. pictures. ete.. 
is scheduled both at the Institute and at the 
Conference with consultant services provided. 

The FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
officers and committee chairmen reviewed the 


work of 


Libraries Committee’s report on re-evaluation 


its committees, The Insurance for 
of figures’ for insurance purposes is to be 
published in the spring. The Purchasing Com- 
mittee discussed its survey of purchasing pro- 
cedures and made plans for further investiga- 
tion. Purchasing procedures is a topic for the 
section’s Washington program. 

\ panel discussion on Copyright Law Re- 
vision sponsored by the Committee on Copy- 
right Law Revision will be featured at the 
Washington program meeting of the GovEeRN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS SecTION. Further plans 
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were made by the Committee on Library 
Legislation for reporting bills introduced and 
enacted at the state and local levels on library 
and other legislation affecting libraries. 

The Federal Relations Committee in 
cussing the Federal Legislative Policy State- 
ment and the extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act voted to recommend the fullest pos- 
sible participation by ALA in federal 
grams which advance library development and 
agreed that a study of the needs of all li- 
braries should be made before federal legisla- 


dis- 


pro- 


tion in any area was proposed (see report of 
Council action). The committee held two work- 
ing sessions with state coordinators and state 
agency personnel. The first session concen- 
trated on the Library Services Act and its fu- 
ture, the National Defense Education Act, and 
other federal legislation of interest to librari- 
ans. Due to the fact that most state legislatures 
meet in 1959, 
cerned with state legislation, particularly in 
relation to the Library Services Act. Reports 
of successful methods of forwarding legisla- 
tion made by Michigan, Minnesota. 
Arkansas. New York. and Louisiana. 

The Statistics Coordinating Committee of 
the LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
SECTION expressed the firm belief that its 


the second session was con- 


were 


coordinating function was of increasingly 
great importance. After discussion of the pro- 
posed ALA Guide to Statistical Compilations, 
the committee decided to develop a draft. The 
Statistics Committee for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries made plans for a wider cov- 
erage of libraries and considered proposals 
from two regional groups and the USOE Li- 
brary Services Branch. 

The PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION’S 
Executive Board approved committee projects 
on in-service training practices and materials; 
a study of state library personnel practices: 
revision of the Code of Ethics: 
attendance practices of libraries. Preliminary 
discussions with the Public Library Associa- 
tion Coordinating Committee for the Library 
Act were held on the need for an- 
other in-service training institute for field con- 


and conference 


Services 


sultants. 

The PuBtic RELATIONS SECTION’S participa- 
tion in the John Cotton Dana Awards and the 
public relations leaflets project were discussed. 
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Further plans were developed for the Friends 
Handbook to be edited by Sarah Wallace. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Library Edu- 
cation Division referred several topics sub- 
mitted by division members to its research 
committee. It voted to re-activate as a regular 
standing committee the education for hospital 
and _ institutional The 
board received an invitation to appoint a 
representative from LED to serve on the 
AASchL-ACRL-DAVI Subcommittee of the 
ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 

Plans for a day-long symposium on the 


libraries committee. 


new standards for undergraduate library sci- 
ence programs, to be held during the Wash- 
ington Conference under the joint sponsorship 
of the of School Li- 
brarians, Association of American Library 
Schools, Teachers Section of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, Personnel 
Section of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion, and the Teachers Section of the Library 
Education 


American Association 


Division were presented to the 
board. 

The LED Teachers Section devoted atten- 
tion to revision of its bylaws. which are to 
be submitted to the membership for approval 
during the Washington Conference. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Directors of the Public Li- 
brary Association approved in principle the 


manuscript amplifying the public library 
standards as they relate to service to young 
adults which had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Standards for Work with Young 
Adults. The committee is revising the manu- 
script in line with the comments they have 
received. 

Washington Conference plans include a 
program centering around the public library 
as an educational force. The division will also 
cosponsor a program on helping readers who 
have disabilities. 

The board adopted the report of the Li- 
brary Development Committee urging the ap- 
pointment of trustee members to all PLA com- 
mittees, and recommending continued atten- 
tion to securing a revision of the Glossary of 
Library Terms. The report of the Committee 





to Study the Needs of Public Libraries was 
accepted and the committee was terminated. 

President Lura G. Currier was authorized 
to appoint a joint committee with AASchL to 
prepare a statement on school and public li- 
brary relations. 

The Coordinating Committee for the Li- 
brary Services Act reviewed the activities of 
Act, and 
identified two major concerns: that the Wash- 
ington Conference should report vividly on 


other divisions which relate to the 


the accomplishments under the Act to date. 
and that a concerted program of publicity on 
those accomplishments should be directed to 
librarians who have not been directly con- 
cerned and to the general public. In this con- 
nection the committee recommended that ALA 
headquarters provide for a better program of 
public relations than it now does. 

The Action Development Committee of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
studied a proposal for a series of workshops 
on trustee problems to be financed from a 
foundation grant. The proposal was approved 
by the AALT and the division boards. Several 
members reported on work undertaken re- 
cently, notably an investigation into current 
library salaries and efforts to encourage re- 
placement of obsolete buildings. 

The Membership Committee reviewed the 
membership campaign of 1958, which brought 
in about eight new 
planned a similar project for 1959. Much of 


hundred members, and 
the coming campaign will be directed at sup- 
port of state chairmen in their work of en- 
rolling their trustees in AALT. with a goal of 
at least one member on each of the 7000 li- 


Although the usual title has been used for 
this account of the Midwinter Meeting, it 
differs from former Highlights articles in 


the detailed reporting which has been at- 


tempted. This has seemed appropriate be- 
1959 was a 


Council 


cause Midwinter business 


meeting of and other official 
units of ALA rather than a program meet- 
ing, because much important business was 
transacted, and because no other official 
account of the Midwinter Meeting is pub- 
lished for general distribution. Comments 


on this article will be most welcome. 
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brary boards in the country. 

National Institute will be held 
in Washington to explore the 
locally, nationally. 


A two-day 
20-2] 


responsibilities 


June 
trustee's 
and internationally, providing an opportunity 
for trustees to hear good speakers, discuss 
problems, and meet socially for a banquet on 
Saturday night. 

At the AALT board meeting, it was reported 
that the Public Library Trustee, a self-sup- 
porting project, had subscriptions from 26 
state library agencies and trustee groups for 
the first issue and five more had already sub- 
S( ribed for succeeding issues. 

The board approved the following which 
was later adopted by the PLA board: 


The American Library Association recognizes the 
library trustee as the policy maker of the public 
library. An informed enthusiastic library 
trustee doubles in value to the library and the 
when encouraged to participate in 


and 


community 
ALA conferences and meetings. The expenses in- 
curred by attendance and participation in the 
(American Library 
the ALA are a legitimate and desirable budget 
library and 


(Association of Trustees and 


expenditure of the local public 


should be reimbursed whenever possible. 


\ committee of the ARMED Forces LIBRAR- 
IANS’ SECTION met to develop their Military 
Community-Library Study in cooperation with 
the Adult Services Division and the Library 
Community Project. Plans call for a survey to 
for adult education within 
the li- 
brary’s role in meeting those needs. A manual 


determine needs 


military communities and to identify 
is to be published and distributed widely 
among the armed forces librarians to assist 
in organizing information about educational 
resources, types of people, their special edu- 
cational needs, and the educational services of 


the military installations and libraries. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


with the Board 
of Directors of the Reference Services Division 


Committee chairmen met 
and reported on progress in committee proj- 
ects and plans in prospect, in anticipation of 
actual budget-making for 1959-60. 

The board heard a report from Mary N. 
Barton, RSD representative on the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee. and ap- 
proved a statement on the general program of 
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the division which had been prepared for use 
of PEBCO. 

\ Michigan chapter of the’ division was 
authorized, bringing to nine the number estab- 
lished within a year. 

\ new annual list of reference books com- 
piled by an RSD committee was completed 
and will be published in the Library Journal. 

\ progress report was presented by the 
Publication Committee working on plans for 
a division journal. Sample issues in dummy 
form illustrating suggested contents were ex- 
amined. The board authorized the committee 
to continue its explorations. 

President Everett T. Moore discussed with 
the board a project in which the division 
would cooperate with the International Rela- 
tions Committee in planning and directing a 
United States Field Seminar on reference work 
for a selected group of Japanese librarians. 
funds for which had been granted to ALA by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. An advisory com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of John 
Mackenzie Cory. Everett T. Moore. and Mrs. 
Frances \. Cheney, chairman. The seminar is 
planned for the fall of 1959. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the 
and Technical Services Division received oral 
and from all 
chairmen. Of particular importance to the 


Res yurces 


written reports its committee 
profession was the report from the Resources 
Committee that a contract is being negotiated 
with a publisher, in cooperation with the Li- 
brary of Congress, to bring to publication the 
National Union Catalog covering 1952-55. 
The board gave consideration to a request 
from the Cataloging Section of the Canadian 
Library Association for with the 
Cataloging and Classification Section. The 
Chairman of the ALA Constitution and By- 
laws Committee will be asked whether such an 


afhliation 


affiliation is permissible. 

The Paperback Subcommittee of the Boox- 
BINDING COMMITTEE discussed a_ prepared 
draft of binding specifications for the rebind- 
ing of paperbacks for permanent preservation. 
It was agreed to secure additional information 
on “perfect binding” (binding without 
thread) for possible incorporation into new 
binding standards. 
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Plans for the Cataloging-in-Source program 
to be held at the Washington Conference were 
completed. Speakers to present the Library of 
Congress point of view, the publishing or 
production point of view, and the results of 
the Consumer Reaction Survey were selected. 

The Regional Processing Committee drafted 
a questionnaire to be used in a survey of 
regional processing centers. 

Important work was reported by Policy and 
Research Committees of three RTSD sections. 

The AcQuIsiITiIoNs COMMITTEE 
that studies are under way to determine how 


repe rted 


materials of local interest can be collected and 
preserved, whether uniform order forms are 
desirable and. if so, what they should be like. 
and whether a cooperative book distributing 
agency for difficult-to-obtain printed matter 
should be established. 

The CAaTALociInG COMMITTEE 
completing the drafting of instruction and 


assisted in 


information sheets to be used in the survey. 
The question of the printed book catalog 
versus the card catalog was discussed. and 
the arrangement of books by reader interest. 
as the system affects catalogers, is under con- 
sideration. 

\ solution is being sought by the SERIALS 
COMMITTEE to the problem of placing orders 
for congresses and conferences, especially 
those which meet at different places in their 
years of meeting. Work is beginning on an 
international list of serial agencies and their 
specialties as a help to order librarians. 

The ACQUISITION SECTION’s Special Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Library Materials Index 
is making progress in establishing standards 
for a cost of periodicals index. 

The Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee reported working with the publisher of 
TAAB to extend his services to prov ide similar 
services for France, Italy, and Spain. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee of 
the Cataloging and Classification Section 
drafted the rules covering modern personal 
names. The aim of the draft is to follow. as 
far as possible and reasonable, the individual 
usage of the person concerned and the vernac- 
ular usage of the country to which he belongs. 
The resulting rules are simpler in form and in 
result than the present code. 

The Executive Committee of the Copyinc 


METHODS SECTION expressed its belief that all 
multi-title microcopy projects should include 
cataloging or indexing as an integral part. 
The SERIAL SECTION’s Joint Committee on 
Long-Term Periodical Subscriptions reported 
the conclusion of two projects: 1) publication 
of the list of 800 titles available on long-term 
subscription and 2) publication in Library 
Resources and Technical Services of an article 


on long-term subscriptions. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Three meetings of the Board of Directors of 
the Young Adult Services Division charted 
plans for dramatic YASD participation in the 
Washington Conference and for the develop- 
ment of practical tools and projects to help 
high school and public library young adult 
librarians. 

The Asia project. West Meets East. launched 
at San Francisco, reports that the handbook 
Richer by ALA. 


Funds are still being sought to make copies 


Asia will be published by 


available for use where they cannot be pur- 
chased and for demonstrations of programs on 
Asia for young adults. The latter would be 
planned for state and district library and edu- 
cation meetings. 

An evaluation of the Book Bait project was 
authorized to learn the extent of the stimula- 
tion which resulted from the publication. 

\ compilation of five years of the annual 
lists of Interesting Adult Books for Young 
People, removing out-of-print books and add- 
ing paper-bound editions. will be offered for 
local library duplication, 

Recognizing the need to be ready to make 
lists of various kinds in response to requests 
growing out of the National Defense Educa- 
Act. a 


which will build a roster of areas where lists 


tion Lists Committee was authorized 
in specific subject fields might be assigned 
because of the particular human and library 
resources available. 

Top of the News was studied by a special 
committee, that YASD 
continue to publish it jointly with the Chil- 


which recommended 
dren’s Services Division until such time as a 
separate YASD journal or one combined with 
the Adult Services Division might be feasible. 
Combination with ALA Bulletin was not con- 
sidered desirable. 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LOCAL LIBRARY SUPPORT 


Many examples of new and _ increased local 
support resulting from the demonstrations under 
the Library Services Act continue to roll into 
the Library Services Branch. In Arkansas, eight 
out of nine counties adopted a one-mill tax for 
public library support. In Colorado, five counties 
appropriated funds for public library develop- 
ment for the first time in their history. Minnesota 
now has its first regional library (Dakota-Scott) 
with a state grant of $79,600. In Idaho, nine li- 
brary district elections were held during 1958. 
Six of these elections were favorable to the for- 
mation of a library district, five of which were 
countywide. 

Individual and group support for these pro- 
grams has been wonderful. Following is a classic 
example of such support, an editorial by Senator 
Perry Swisher of Idaho in the Intermountain and 
{lameda Enterprise. 


This Tuesday, taxpayers of the Pocatello school dis- 
trict, except for those who live in Pocatello, will de- 
cide if they are to have a library district. 

We will be deciding what manner of people we 
are and what we intend for our children, without 
reference to 


The printed word has grown up alongside the hu- 


personalities, parties or slogans. 
man race. Through it we keep alive our ideas, our 
lore, our hopes and our lessons—everything that can- 
not be transmitted by genes. 

Our attitude toward the learning and the wonder 
of the book is a measure of what kind of heirs we are 
and what our children may expect. 

Creation of a library district, a small 
headlines go, is a new proposition for the community. 
But the nature of the choice is older than the most 
ancient election. We would rather see 


of their government disappear than to see our neigh- 


matter as 


whole layers 


bors decline this proposition. 

Indeed, a single book in the hands of an eager 
child has led to transformations with which the out- 
come of a political election cannot be compared, We 
urge you to vote, and to vote for the printed word. 


They did! 


BOOKS AND DEFENSE EDUCATION 
\ bibliography, “School Library Materials in 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, and Guidance—And How to Use Them,” 
by Mary Helen Mahar and Gerald B. Fisher, 
was published in the January-February 1959 is- 
sue of School Life. The bibliography includes 


Science, 





pamphlets and articles which list books and 
other materials in these four subjects for teach- 
ers and students, and suggests methods for the 
use of these materials in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. This item will be particularly 
useful in school systems participating in projects 
under the National Defense Education Act. 


SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE 

A conference on scientific communication was 
held in Washington, D.C., December 29-30, 1958. 
One of the programs was a symposium on com- 
municating science in specialized libraries. The 
panelists were: Col. Frank Rogers (National 
Library of Medicine), John Sherrod (Library 
of Congress), Foster Mohrhardt (Department of 
Agriculture), and Burton Adkinson (National 
Science Foundation). Verner Clapp (Council on 
Library Resources) was moderator. In his re- 
marks, Dr. Adkinson mentioned that the Office 
of Special Studies of the National Science 
Foundation is making a study to determine how 
much money the federal goverment spends an- 
nually for science information services, including 
libraries. Other National Foundation 
studies include the methods of improving U. S. 
library collections of scientific literature in for- 


Science 


eign languages and the information gathering 
habits of scientists. One recent study on chemical 
engineers revealed that they spent more than 50 
per cent of their time searching literature for 
information. 

LIBRARIES TO LEEWARD 


Evelyn Mullen, library 
made a consultant visit to the libraries in the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico in late November 
1958 and returned with enthusiastic reports of 
the interest of the people in all kinds of educa- 
tional opportunities. She visited the eighth and 
newest bookmobile in Puerto Rico, the Bayamon 
unit, on its first visit to the town of Comerio, a 
tobacco center of about five thousand population. 
The bookmobile was welcomed by the town offi- 
cials together with representatives of all the civic 


extension specialist, 


and service organizations. A steady stream of 
people came to the bookmobile and the mayor, 
chief of police, and superintendent of schools were 
quite busy for a time signing as reference on the 
library registration cards of the visitors. After 
the visit the bookmobile librarian forwarded a 
big batch of special requests to the Central Li- 
brary headquarters in San Juan. These ranged 
from a book on algebra to five requests for Dr. 
Zhivago. 

At Yauco, near 
of Puerto Rico, the new town library had children 


waiting on the porch for the library to open after 


Ponce on the southern coast 
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the regular noon to two o’clock closing. The li- 
brarian told Miss Mullen that these were children 
who came into school by commercial bus and 
attended the morning part of the split school 
sessions and then spent the afternoon studying 
or reading in the library until time to just make 
the last bus out to their home area. 

This widespread interest in education is re- 
flected in the public library and bookmobile 
schedules. All of the public library fixed outlets 
are open for night hours and the mobile units 


have late afternoon and early evening stops to 
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meet the needs of students and working people. 

At Christiansted on the island of St. Croix in 
the Virgin Islands, Miss Mullen attended the dedi- 
cation of their first bookmobile purchased under 
the Library Services Act. The date was Novem- 
ber 20 which marked the first anniversary of the 
approval of the Virgin Islands Library Services 
Act Plan. The dedication services were held out- 
side radio station WIVI and were broadcast by it 
as well as by the station on St. Thomas Island 
forty miles distant, which was tied into broad- 
cast for this specific occasion. Enid M. Baa, Chief 
of the Division of Libraries and Museums of the 
Islands Department of Education, which adminis- 
ters the Library Services Act in the Islands wrote 
in January: “Children who attend school in the 
towns are eager to see the library roll into their 
home areas and surprisingly enough they come 
to the town libraries, too, while waiting for trans- 
portation from school to their homes.” 

Participation in the Library Services Act has 
meant increased funds for the library program 
in the Islands. The Virgin Islands legislature in 
both fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 appropriated an 
additional $5000 for “Rural Libraries Extension.” 
In December 1958, in a second special session, 
the legislature made another supplemental ap- 
propriation of $7000. 
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HIGHLIGHTING NETWORK TV PROGRAMS 


A step is being taken to help librarians, who are 


well aware that many television programs can 


and should be related to books, to secure some 
of the information and the materials 
for promotion that would make the tie-in effec- 


advance 


tive. 

At the Institute on Using Television in Library 
Adult Education, held in San Francisco in July 
by the Adult Division and the ALA 
Audio-Visual was de- 
discussion of ways to make use of 
existing television local 
Many librarians went from the Institute encour- 
aged by the expressed interest of commercial 
network people in assisting librarians to make 


Services 


Committee, one session 
voted to a 


programs on stations. 


use of existing programs, and many indicated a 
belief that ALA should assist in disseminating 
TV information by getting out advance notice of 
programs that could be tied in with books and 
by listing services offered by commercial stations. 
this 
was sent in January to 
ticipants in the and to 
the Adult addition to a 
comprehensive list of other librarians. In this, 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Evans, chairman of the Tele- 
vision ALA Audio-Visual 


pro- 


In response to desire on the part of 


librarians, a letter par- 


Institute members of 


Services Division, in 


Subcommittee of the 
Committee. called attention to a 
grams presented on NBC by the Bell System and 


series ot 


suggested practical ways in which librarians 
could) work with their local Bell Telephone 


Company and their local television station. 

Mrs. Evans mentioned the program for Janu- 
ary 26 called the “Alphabet Conspiracy.” an 
hour-long fantasy using an Alice in Wonderland 
theme and telling the story of language. Enclosed 
with her letter was a bibliography on the de- 
velopment of language prepared with the assist- 
ance of experts in the field of linguistics. Also en- 
closed was a sheet of suggestions for exhibits. 
distribution of the bibliography, meetings of lis- 
tening groups. and ways of publicizing such ac- 
tivities. Materials such as still photos and posters. 
available from the Bell Telephone System, were 
mentioned. She also noted that after January 26 a 
l6mm sound color film of the program might be 
borrowed from the telephone company. 

Time was short for preparations to make use 
of the material for the January 26 program. 
However, Mrs. Evans also noted the next pro- 
gram of the series, the “Unchained Goddess,” 





which will discuss the science of weather. This 
is to be presented March 22. A bibliography has 
also been prepared to accompany the program 
and other promotional materials will be available 
from the Bell System. 

In mid-January, CBS made a similar request 
for cooperation from ALA in connection with its 
weekly program, “The World of Ideas,” a series 
of television seminars devoted to an open give- 
and-take discussion of a fundamental question of 
our time. The program, which had its premiere 
on Sunday afternoon, January 18, will run 
through April. and has covered such topics as “Is 
Censorship of the Arts Ever Justified?” and “Are 
Business Morals Different from Personal 
Morals?” Dr. Charles Frankel of Columbia Uni- 
versity acts as host and moderator for a studio 
group made up of 48 invited guests from all walks 
of life. It is suggested that libraries may wish to 
call this program to the attention of local dis- 
cussion groups and to write for the discussion 
guides, prepared by Dr. Frankel. which may be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Department of 
CBS News, 485 Madison Ave.. New York 22. 
ALA’s this 


cooperation with 


In discussing 
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Robert Gilkeson, television 


for the 


coordinator 
Seattle Public Library, puts finishing touches to 
a library poster calling attention to the first 1959 
Bell System Science 


network program in the 


Series. 
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program, members of the ASD Board of Directors 
pointed out that since little or no reference is 
made to books in this broadcast, librarians may 
want to make an opportunity to relate their book 
resources to the questions under discussion. 

The Adult the ALA 
\udio-Visual most 


concerned, are 


Services Division and 


Committee, the two groups 
following closely the results ob- 
this effort 


anxious to have their comments on it. Coopera- 


tained by librarians from and are 
tion with the industry on a national level should 
make easier and more fruitful the efforts of local 


work 


stations and telephone companies. If the project 


librarians to with their local television 


is satisfactory to all concerned, it opens many 


possibilities for further cooperation in the future. 


NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


[wo additions have been made to the stock 
Adult 


“Easy to 


of materials available on request to the 
Services Division office. The 
Read—Enjoyable Books.” a reprint of an article 
by Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, which appeared 
originally in Books from the U.S.A., in 
1957. The article describes the Brooklyn Public 
Library program with foreign-born readers who 
English and in- 
books found 


first is 


August 


limited know ledge ot 


annotated list of the 


have a 


cludes an 
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surroundings 25 minutes from Manhattan; near 


Incre- 


all Long Island recreational areas. For further 


information write: 


EDGAR A. GLICK, Personnel Director 
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89-14 Parsons Bivd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


Tell Them Their 


You Saw 


most useful in this program. Because the stock 
is limited, single copies only can be supplied. 
The second item is a reprinting of the Septem- 
ber 1958 Libraries, 
brings together a number of articles originally 
written by the authors at the request of Mrs. 
Grace T. 


issue of Minnesota which 


Stevenson, as source material for her 
chapter in Adult Reading: the 55th NSSE Year- 
book. The reprint, entitled “Library Service to 
Adults.” 


vey of philosophy and practice in a number of 


provides a useful and stimulating sur- 


libraries, and promises to be particularly useful 
in the in-service training of adult services libra- 
rians in library systems. Copies will be avail- 
able in limited quantities for such use, on ap- 
plication to the Adult Services Division office. 
The 


January 


Library-Community Project News for 
1959 was distributed to all registrants 
at the Midwinter Meeting and mailed to ASD 
members and others on the LCP mailing list in 
February. This issue of the News, number seven 
in a series issued for each Midwinter Meeting 
and annual conference since the beginning of the 
Project in 1955, is a progress report on the four 
active grant states, and a summary of program 
developments in one of the original grant states. 
Copies of this and earlier issues of the News 
are available from the Adult Services Division. 


TECHNICAL 
LIBRARY 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Candidates for RSD offices are reported by the 
Committee as follows: For Vice 
President-Elect, Mrs. Frances N. 
Cheney. Library School, George Peabody Col- 
Nashville, Thomas S. Shaw, 

Reference Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. For 
Donna D. Finger, Reference Department, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo.; and Dorothy M. Sin- 
clair, State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 

Ballots will be mailed to all RSD members 
when ALA ballots are mailed for the 1959 elec- 
tions. Members of the RSD Nominating Com- 
mittee are Helen M. Focke, Wayne M. Hartwell, 
Beulah Mumm, Robert R. Scudder, and Philip 
J. McNiff, chairman. 


Nominating 
President and 
lege. Tenn.; and 


Public 


Secretary- Treasurer, 


SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
The recently appointed RSD Committee on the 
Annual Selected List of Reference Books 


drawn up an outline of suggested policies con- 


has 


cerning the selection of 1958 publications which 


MORONEY 


THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 


rHeE FAMILY 


as FOR A 
i-K- 
RECREATION EDUCATION 


Trt rae. 


MONOLITE 


will appear in the March 1, 1959, Library Jour- 
nal, 

The committee is also working on a_ long- 
range policy for the future of this list. and will 
explore the need for specialized compilations 
i satisfactorily. 
The chairman of committee, Helen Focke. 
Western School of Library 
Science, would like to hear from any RSD mem- 


in areas not at present covered 


the 


Reserve University 


bers who have suggestions of any sort which 


might result in better reference collections in 


libraries. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
|F others have failed Y-0O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*35.240° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fleld. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


BOOKMOBILES 


For full details on any type bookmob/le, write to 


THOS. F. MORONEY CO., INC. 


433 BOSTON TURNPIKE 


You Saw 


Tell Them 


Their Advertisement in 


SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


Foreign books and periodicals cur- 
Albert Z Phiebig, Box 


spec ialties. 
rent and out-of-print. 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and _ best 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 


13th St., New York 3. 


selections anywhere. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St.. New York 3 

SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Literature, 
Music. Publie Affairs. Write for FREE Film 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 
W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Tech- 
Buy sell. 


Denster Company, 


nical Journals and Periodicals. and 
Send list of your duplicates. 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations qr Virgil’s 
feneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 


other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


U.L.O.S. Union list of serials. 2nd edition and 
supplements 1943, 1941-1943, 1944-1949. Con- 
tact: Miss Jacqueline Meeks, Flint College Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, 1321 E. Court St., 


Flint 3, Mich. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schoels, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD _ DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
If (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


since 


school 


information 


contact 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
Separate children’s room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. Sth year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 
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leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children’s librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST at State Regional 
Library Center in Greenfield. To serve children 
and young people in 38 towns located in beauti- 
ful Connecticut Valley and along Mohawk Trail. 
Require library school graduate, preferably with 
experience. Salary $4043 to $5213. Write: As- 
sistant Director, Massachusetts Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 

LIBRARIAN GRADE IV (rank of Instrue- 
tor). Position March 1, 1959 in Serials 
Department of University Library. Master’s de- 
gree or the equivalent and some experience with 
serials or documents, in a university, college, or 
reference library. Duties: To assist the Depart- 
ment Head in acquisition, exchange, and servic- 
ing of serials and periodicals. Salary range: 
$5237-$6809, with annual increment of $262. 
3814 hours work week. One month’s vacation. 
Compulsory State Retirement. Optional 
pitalization. Write: Donald F. Cameron, Li- 
brarian, Rutgers University New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN 
perience and degree to head staff of Sharon Pub- 
lic Library. community, expansion 
planned, combined circulation Children & Adult 
Depts. over 100,000, cooperative school program. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write 
F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To direct services 


in beautiful medium-sized children’s department. 


open 


hos- 
Library, 
with ex- 


Growing 


Professional degree, experience desirable. One 


month vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning 
salary $4200; annual increments. Apply: Edward 
R. Dax, Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN with the prospect of heading either 
department as the library grows. Opportunity to 
participate in planning and administration. Mov- 
ing into new campus 
nearby under construction. Friendly, informal at- 
mosphere. Faculty status. 35 hours a week. At 
least one month’s summer vacation plus all col- 


Librarian, Lancaster Free 


library. Complete new 


lege vacations. Starting salary: $4500-$5000, de- 
pending on qualifications. Library school degree 
required. Apply: Theodore Epstein, Librarian, 
Rider College Library, Trenton 9, N.J. 
DIRECTOR. Village library in Nassau County, 
Long Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. 
Salary $5880; four increments to $7280. Master's 
degree and six years experience required. State 


retirement, Social Security, New York State cer- 
tification. B-168. 

LIBRARIAN, degree completed or well on the 
way. State mental hospital near large upstate 
New York metropolitan community. Responsible, 
administrative position varied duties, generous 
civil service benefits. 5-day, 40-hour week, no 
weekends or holidays. Salary: $4400-$5860. Ap- 
ply: Newton Bigelow, M.D., Director, Marcy 
State Hospital, Marcy, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for _ beautiful 
Long Island village (pop. 23.000) half hour from 
New York City. Master’s degree required. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Month’s vacation; sick 
leave; Social Security; New York State retire- 
ment. B-169. 


southeast 


Heart of the 
seeks qualified 


FLORIDA 


programs 


COCOA, 
satellite 


CITY OF 


missile and 


librarian to head up its library. Pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Wonderful climate and fishing 
and other sports the year ‘round. Excellent salary 


commensurate with ability. Adequate library 
budget. Real chance to a dedicated person for 
considerable growth in this rapidly burgeoning 
area. Reply: Cocoa Library, 804 N. Georgia 
Ave., Cocoa, Fla. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR WANTED. Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Second oldest library in United States. 
Home of original bookmobile. Circulation over 
100.000. Library Science degree with experience 
in Library Administration required. Bookmobile 
service with eight affiliated county branches. 
Modern library building being planned. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Reba Sponcler, Acting Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

KNOXVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM is 
in need of a Cataloger to have complete respon- 
this work, $4000-$4500  de- 
pendent upon experience; sick leave, retirement, 


county 


sibility for Salary 
liberal vacation, hospital insurance plan, 40- 
hour, 5-day week. Write John F. Anderson, Di- 
rector, 217 Market Street, Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN for Rockingham Public 
Library serving two counties and the city of Har- 
risonburg, Va. Library Science degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Four weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, Social Security. Salary open. 
Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison Col- 


lege Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 


midwest 
HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN Ref- 


erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 


and 
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vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new. educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
professional assistants for work in reference, 
cataloging and circulation. Good promotional op- 
portunities in a busy metropolitan library. Sal- 
aries range from $4080 to $4560 for fifth year 
degree and from $3780 to $4260 for fourth year 


degree, depending on experience. Write to W. B. 


Wood, Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Position now 
open in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN: Michigan State Li- 
brary has opening for an experienced Cataloger. 
($5011-$6305 ) 


depending upon qualifications. Require graduate 


Salary is subject to adjustment, 
degree in Library Science plus at least one year 
of suitable experience. State civil service position 
which offers Social Security and state retirement 
benefits (hospitalization and life insurance avail- 
able), longevity pay, sick leave and 13 days an- 
nual vacation, 40-hour, five-day week. No evening 
(Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, 125 E. Shia- 
wassee Street. Lansing. Mich. 

WANTED: Head Librarian, City Library with 


Bookmobile. Must have library degree with ex- 


hours. 


perience in handling public relations. Salary 


$6000 and 


sick 


depending on 


Month’s 


and up experience 


qualifications. vacation and paid 
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leave. Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund and 
Social Security. Apply to: Charles D. Ehlert, 
M.D., 604a East Broadway, Alton, III. 
ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is 
OK'd for fulltime now)! BA and BLS required. 
Salary $4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher 
than beginning rate, for prof. experience in 
Acquisitions or related work. 40 hr. week, good 
working conditions. very congenial staff. Apply 
to: Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for 


library in capital city. Library degree required. 


busy public 
Usual benefits. Congenial staff. Moderate living 
costs. Start at $4000 up depending on_back- 
ground. Write: Dorothy Russell, Jefferson City 
and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 
THE CARLETON COLLEGE LIBRARY 
needs a Reference Assistant who can instruct un- 
dergraduates in library research skills. Efficient 
attractive new building. active alert student body, 
pleasant small two-college town. Usual 
requisites, and salary from $4400-$5200 depending 


on qualifications. Recent graduate L.S. 


per- 


degree 
essential. Inquire of: James H. Richards, Jr., 
Librarian, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
seeks a man interested in buildings and organ- 
izational work to serve as assistant chief of cen- 
tral library for the new $8.000.000 central library 
now under construction. He will be responsible 
for much of the liaison work between the library 
and architectural and construction firms, later 
to plan major portion of move to the new central 
building and to assist in administration of central 
public departments. Position open to men with at 
least 8 years of general and varied public library 
work and considerable supervisory experience. 
Salary $7826-$8346. Write: 
Williams. Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library, 
1001 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3. Minn. 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
General library 
Fifth 


dor toral 


range Raymond E. 


Mar- 


quette. assistant, some science 
science degree or 


Benefits: $6000 


beginning for 12-month position, state retirement 


teaching. year library 


equivalent. potential. 
plus Social Security, sick leave, faculty status. 


Man preferred. Apply: Taisto John Niemi. Li- 


brarian. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in the 
largest city in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Penin- 
sula. famous for fishing and hunting. Excellent 
for administrative experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Please apply to: Wm. J. Cummings, Box 127, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Mich. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Sep- 
tember 1959. Busy junior high school in suburb 
1959 
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of Cleveland. 


some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 


Library school degree required, 
Processing done at Main Library. Department 
book and policy meetings with Public Library. 
Full school vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary 
$4400 up, depending on experience. Apply: Mary 
B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Min. 
Library Science degree. $4300. Pleasant college 
city of 12.000. Social 
sick leave, 40-hour wk. Apply Librarian, Albion 
Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

DIRECTOR—Nevw tri-county regional library 
north of Minneapolis-St. Paul. Accredited degree 


salary for 


Security, 1 mo. vacation, 


required, experience desirable. Have the adven- 
ture of creating a new library system. Minimum 
salary $6000. Director will assist library board in 
East Central 
Regional Library Board. Courthouse, Cambridge. 
Minn. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City. 


lowa. Following positions now vacant: Art Librar- 


drafting personnel policies. Apply: 


ian, Browsing Room Librarian, Cataloger, Ref- 
{ssistant, and Head, Special Collections 
Department. Salaries from $4800-$8000. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. TIAA. Social Security, Group 
10-hour 
leave cumulative to 


erence 


life and disability insurance programs. 


week, month vacation. sick 
3 months. Write to Leslie W. 
Libraries. 
REFERENCE. First 
First 


professional experience required. Salary 


Dunlap. Director of 


Assistant and Circulation, 
Assistant. Fifth year degree and one year 
range 
from $5040 to $6000. depending on experience. 
Write: Dan A. Williams. Director, Publie Li- 
brary of Des Moines. Des Moines 9, la. 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN. Assistant in specialized 
department. degree 


Requires graduate library 


and an undergraduate minor in music. Salary 
range $4560 to $5520. depending on experience. 
Write: Dan A. Williams. Director. Publie Li- 
brary of Des Moines. Des Moines 9, Ta. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Librarian I. Fifth 
year degree required. Salary range $4560 to 
$5520. depending on experience. Forty-hour, five- 
leave: 96 hours an- 


A. Williams. Di- 
Des Moines. Des 


f weeks annual 
Apply: Dan 
Library of 


week: 
sick leave. 
rector, Public 
Moines 9. la. 
WANT TO WORK WITH 


librarian at the Grace 


day 
nual 


ADULTS? As ref- 
A. Dow Memorial 


you would combine reference work with 


erence 
Library 


advising readers. New library (LJ 12-1-55). serv- 


ing 45.000 people. is growing rapidly to meet 
needs of an unusually stimulating. well-educated 


community. Attractive city with its own sym- 


phony, art association, little theatre, foreign film 
series, art workshop and outsianding recreational 
opportunities. Responsible to supervisor of adult 
services. Requries fifth year L.S. degree or an 
equivalent combination of education and experi- 
ence. Will consider persons graduating this sum- 
mer. Salary starts at $5050 with 
$5250 at end of six months, to $5450 at end of 
first Merit $5850 at 
third year. Vacation, sick leave. group insurance, 


increases to 


year. increases to end of 


Social Security and retirement benefits. For ad- 
ditional information and application, write: Mrs. 
Lois S. Borden, Personnel Examiner. City Hall, 
Midland. Mich. 

LIBRARIAN to administer and teach courses 
in Library Science for a minor in Library Sci- 
ence for teacher librarians and to further develop 
the program to offer graduate credit. Position to 
begin either June 22 or September 14, 1959. Li- 
brary Science degree and a doctorate or one 
almost completed. Experience in school libraries 
and/or in teaching. Minimum salary $800 per 
month depending upon qualifications. Salary 
schedule and all regular university vacations. I]- 
linois University Retirement System providing 
disability, death. and pension benefits. Rank of 
assistant or associate professor. Interested appli- 
cants should send a detailed letter. transcript of 
credits. references. experience record, and pho- 
Apply to: Miss Bernadine C. Hanby. 
Director. University Library. Northern Illinois 
University. DeKalb, Il. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAI 


ordering. cataloging. 


tography. 


PROCESSES. Book 
processing, periodical re- 
ports, binding and mending. Departmental staff 
of 7. $5980-$7020. L.S. degree required. catalog 
ing experience William W. 
Bryan, Librarian. Peoria Public Library. Peoria. 
11. 

HEAD, BUSINESS SECTION. Opportunity to 
organize new service to business. industry, labor. 
Work in community as well as in library. $4000 
book 
degree and reference experience required. 
$5356-$6188. 


Peoria 


Apply: 


essential. 


section 
Lis. 


budget. good existing collection. 
specialized experience desirabl.e. 
Apply: William W. Bryan. 
Public Library. Peoria, III. 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


14 hour by “L” from cultural activities of 


Librarian. 
beautiful) suburb 
only 
Chicago offers three opportunities for serving in 
tellectually awake community of 65.000. Head of 
Chidren’s Work 


earrying out children’s 


planning and 
book se 
lection for Main Library and providing guidance 
to two branches. Assist in adult book selection. 
$5200 to start. L.S. degree required. Two years 


fdult 


responsible for 


program and 


experience preferred. Young Librarian 
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guidance to young adults in Main Library, young 
adult book selection for Main and branches. As- 
sist in Adult Readers’ Services and adult book 
selection. $4400 to start. L.S. degree required. 
Librarian 1—plan and carry out children’s pro- 
gram and book selection in active branch. Assist 
in Adult Readers’ and Reference at 
Main Library. Assist in adult book 
$4400 to start. L.S. degree required. All are un- 
usual opportunities to gain broad experience and 


Services 
selection. 


for advancement in a progressive library. Write 
Director, Oak Park Public Library, 834 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, IIL. 


southwest 


MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in state- 


owned military Junior College. Excellent library, 
45,000 volumes. 
preferred. Reference and Circulation. Position 


Library degree some experience 


open February 1, 1959. Minimum salary $4230 
plus room and board for unmarried applicants. 
Address Col. Ellsworth N. Murray, New Mexico 
Military Institute, Roswell, N.M. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
in Washington’s Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children’s room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
5-County Library Sve. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile. stations. school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
experience. 


Board, 


libraries. Salary dependent 
Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library 
Malheur Co. Library. Ontario. Ore. 

THE OREGON STATE LIBRARY invites you 
to come to Oregon during the Centennial Year 
wonderland the 
around. Positions open: Children and Young 


Adults Librarian, Documents Librarian and Ex- 


upon 


and enjoy a_ vacation year 


tension Librarian. Librarian III rating, salary 
$380-$480 in six steps. plus mountains, rivers, 
ocean beaches, unsurpassable scenery, mild cli- 
mate, cool summers, congenial staff. Legislature 
and salaries may be raised to 


now in session 
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more competitive level. Requirements: four years 
of professional experience and graduation from 
an accredited library Write to: Miss 
Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

CATALOGER AND SERIALS LIBRARIAN 
(one position) for liberal arts college in Pacific 
Northwest. Salary, insurance plan, hospitaliza- 
tion, Social Security, faculty status, one month 
paid vacation. Salary open. Write William L. 
Hutchinson, Librarian, Northup Library, Linfield 
College, McMinnville, Ore. 

CATALOGER for growing library in southern 
California city of 23,000. Open June 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4500 to $5400. Starting salary 
dependent on experience. Requires library de- 


school. 


gree, 2 years professional cataloging. Group life 
and health insurance, Social Security, retirement. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, 
Calif. 

far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 
Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er’s Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

COLLEGE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with 
knowledge and interest in music and recordings. 
Position also includes supervision of audio serv- 
ice in library and cataloging of recordings. Suc- 
cessful college reference experience desirable. 
Must be graduate of ALA accredited library 
school. Special, general secondary or Junior Col- 
lege. California teaching credential required. Po- 
sition open September 1959. Salary schedule 
$5100-$9870. Letter of application should be as 
complete as possible listing all educational and 
professional experience. Write: Mrs. Edla R. 
Walter, Librarian, College of San Mateo, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
DOCTORAL CANDIDATE in history seeks uni- 


versity, college, administrative, technical proc- 
esses or special reference position by July 1959. 
Male, 44, B.S.L.S., M.A., fifteen years university 
acquisitions, some reference. B 13-W. 

1959 
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A Word About The Tangley Oaks 
Summer Laboratory School 


Classes are limited to 18 boys and girls representing 
a cross-section of American life. Their school records 
are consulted only to assure a well-adjusted, 
cooperative group. 

The accredited, carefully selected teacher conducting each 
class is free to outline his own course, and to develop 
ideas, theories, activities and projects of his choice. 

A daily progress report is prepared by the teacher, 
noting in detail the degree of understanding and 
interest... the reactions and comments of the class. 

Full time and effort are devoted to a few subjects at a 
particular grade level for the entire summer. 

This summer school supplements and rounds out a 
testing program carried on during the school year in 
neighboring school systems. 


at Tangley Oaks 


A Sixth Grade Elementary 
Science Project 


Weather was among the elementary 


science subjects taught at our 


Tangley Oaks Summer Laboratory 


School last summer to aid us in 


testing new articles in preparation 


for the American Educator 


Encyclopedia. The results were so 


gratifying . . . the teacher’s 


final report contained such a wealth 


of useful information . . . that 
we have decided to prepare a 
separate Weather Unit for 
those teachers seeking help 
on this subject. 


A COPY OF THIS WEATHER UNIT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


'TANGLEY OAKS 
i EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Dedicated To The Creation Of Better Books 


@ My Book House @ Picturesque Tale of Progress @ Book Trails 


@ Journeys Through Bookland @ World Topics-Year Book 


i 
i 
; @ American Educator Encyclopedia ¢ Wonderland of Knowledge 
i 
i 


Tangley Oaks Educational Center 
Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the Weather 
Unit prepared in your Tangley Oaks Summer Laboratory 
School 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State 





Mr. Eucene B, Power 
University Microfilms 


313 WN. 


ist St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


...a@ man is made of memories 


The funny-tummy feeling on the stiff- 
kneed jog to the playing field. 


Strange how memories flood back as you see 
yourself ina child... 

The squirm and squeal of a puppy with 
his first boy. 

The sweet perfumes of clover and weeds 
on a still summer day as you shuffled the 
well-worn walk to the river . . . the serious 
business of skipping a stone across the water. 

The snowdrifts that always seemed 
shoulder high and the crackle of a 
whistle on frozen morning air. 

The smell of adventure in steam at the 
station... the train that flashed its friendly 
smile across the face of night. 

The delicious shiver of a ghost story 
around a flickering campfire and the 
falling-down barn with shredded red paint 
that no one dared go near at night. 

The lace-necked Latin teacher with the 
rasp of taffeta in her voice and the love of 
learning in her heart. 


So many scenes. So very many 

It’s really not so strange that you recall 
these past picturessoclearly. Your mind was 
young, eager, open to lasting impressions. 

That’s why World Book Encyclopedia is 
so vital to the youngsters of today. Living 
memories, a rich background, and a bright 
future...are the priceless gifts of World Book. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


+ Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





